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An Unprecedented Year. 


The year 1908 has been unusually full of events 
expressive of the remarkable progress which the 
cause of peace is now making and the powerful hold 
which it has on the world. In no twelvemonth that 
we remember have the evidences been so numerous 
of the growing prevalence of a new spirit among the 
nations — the spirit of justice, of respect for others, 
of friendliness, of helpfulness and codéperation, of 
patience and forbearance, of reliance on reason and 
moral force. Much of what has taken place in this 
field has evinced a sincere love of peace and a de- 
votion to the principles and policies on which peace, 
if itis to stand, must rest. Other years have per- 
haps had greater single events, as the Hague Con- 
ference of 1907, but the year just completed was 
constantly surprising us with the unexpected in the 
direction of regard for peace, and the determination 
to preserve and strengthen it. 

Among the European occurrences of this order the 
most prominent were: the establishment by the Brit- 
ish Chancellor of the Exchequer of the Hospitality 
Fund, for the official entertainment of foreign dele- 
gations; the visit to England of the one huadred 
and forty German clergymen, and other similar in- 
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ternational visits; the revolution in Turkey accom- 
plished without violence and the shedding of blood ; 
the reception of the seventeenth International Peace 
Congress by King Edward and the British govern- 
ment; the reception of the Interparliamentary Con- 
ference by the German government in the Reichstag 
building; the meeting of the International Law 
Association at Budapest under the auspices of the 
Hungarian government; the Casablanca arbitration 
between France and Germany; the meeting of the 
International Institute of Agriculture at Rome and 
that of the Maritime Conference in London. 

Of these events all but two or three were out of 
the ordinary. The establishment of the British Hos- 
pitality Fund was the first attempt of one of the 
great powers to promote, in a regular and permanent 
way, international good feeling and harmony. Private 
generosity had already done something in this direc- 
tion and there had been single examples of the exhibi- 
tion of the same spirit on a national scale, as when 
our Congress in 1904 devoted $50,009 to the enter- 
tainment of the Interparliamentary Union. But the 
action of Mr. Lloyd-George in creating this fund 
was the opening of a new era in the progress of good 
understanding and friendship among the peoples. 
The reception of a deputation of the Peace Congress 
by the King and Queen of England and the enter- 
tainment of the Congress at a great banquet by the 
government, with the Prime Minister as the chief 
speaker, was also a new and vastly significant move 
in government approval and support of the essential 
aims of the cause of international goodwill and peace. 
The same may be said of the reception of the In- 
terparliamentary Union in the Reichstag by the Ger- 
man Imperial Chancellor, a new and very advanced 
thing certainly, for Germany. In some respects the 
most significant of all these European peace occur- 
rences was the agreement to submit the Casablanca 
affair to the arbitration of the Hague Court,— for 
this was between Germany and France, the two na- 
tions which have been held to offer the most in- 
vincible obstacles to permanent European peace. 
When Germany and France begin to walk the ways 
of arbitration and conciliation together, Europe will 
be redeemed,— and for that civilization has too long 
waited. To the supreme significance, for the cause of 
justice and peace throughout the world, of the ex- 
traordinary pacific revolution in Turkey, no words 
need be given in this summary, as the subject has 
been so recently fully discussed in our columns. 
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Among the contributions which the Western hemi- 
sphere has made to this marvelous record of 1908 may 
be mentioned the signing of a dozen or more treaties 
of obligatory arbitration by our State Department, 
and their ratification by the Senate, the opening of 
the Central American High Court, the first inter- 
national court of justice yet organized, the meeting 
of the first Pan-American Scientific Congress, the de- 
feat of the four-battleship program by our Congress, 
the remission of part of the Boxer indemnity to 
China, and the joint declaration by the United States 
and Japan of their identical pacific policies in respect 
to China and to the waters of the Pacific Ocean. 

The last mentioned of these events, coming as a 
sequence of the professed fear and the reckless talk 
of war with Japan by certain newspapers and a few 
public men, may rightly be considered the crowning 
pacific occurrence of the year. Not only does it in- 
sure peace hereafter between Japan and this country, 
if such @ thing were in the least needed, but in its 
wider bearings it has probably determined for the 
future the policy of the whole body of the nations in 
regard to the Far East and the Pacific Ocean. May 
it not properly be considered the high-water mark of 
practical peacemaking on the part of governments ? 
The remission of eleven millions of the Boxer in- 
demnity to China is not only a noble example of 
justice as between nation and nation; it marks the 
beginning of the end, we think, of the conscienceless 
injustice which has habitually characterized the deal- 
ings of the Western nations with the great empire of 
the East. For such a shining example of elemental 
justice as this will affect every chancellery in Europe. 
It has certainly won the heart of China, as the send- 
ing to Washington with a message of thanks of one 
of the foremost statesmen in the nation bears witness. 

It will be objected to what has been above said 
and implied that all these striking signs of a new 
spirit, a great new life actually begun among the 
nations, are more than offset by the rivalry of arma- 
ments still going on, and exhausting the world with 
the ever-increasing burdens of taxes for war prepara- 
tions. Confessedly, the outlook in this direction is 
not encouraging. But the defeat of the four-battle- 
ship program by our national Congress reveals the 
strength of the growing opposition to this rivalry. 
Militarism was never more active and insistent than 
it is to-day. But it is the activity of a system which 
is on the defensive and fighting for its life, a system 
that belongs to the past and is already discredited, a 
system that must inevitably, under the influence of 
our advancing civilization, decay and break up in a 
comparatively short time. Its very desperation reveals 
its sense of its approaching doom. 

The Christmas season through which we have just 
passed has again lifted high before us the world’s hope, 
a hope enlarged and strengthened by the above cited 
extraordinary events of the year. On the ground of 
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these ocurrences, as well as under the inspiration of 
the sublime Christmas ideal which has hitherto led 
us and kept us loyal, ought we not, can we not make 
the year before us still more unprecedented than any 
that has gone ? 


ooo 


The President’s Message and the Navy. 


In his recent and last annual message to Congress 
the President has devoted much less space to arguing 
the neccessity of increase of the navy than in any of 
his previous messages. He has confined himself to 
simply recommending, in a single sentence, the in- 
crease proposed by the Navy Department, which is 
in substance the four-battleship program of last year. 
But he gives considerable space to urging the re- 
organization of the whole navy management, in order 
to increase its efficiency, and makes it perfectly clear 
that his views on the subject of the navy have not 
in the least changed. 

Only in July last he was reiterating at Newport, 
in the most emphatic language, before the most 
notable conference of United States naval officers 
ever called together, his well known views on the 
subject. These he declared that he uttered, not to 
the naval officers, but to “the great bulk of his 
fellow countrymen,” whose opinions on the navy he 
wished to guide. He is unalterably opposed to “a 
purely defensive navy,” “a mere coast defense navy.” 
He demands one that can “ hit hard,” that can “ ham- 
mer the opponent until he quits fighting,” that shall 
be “ footloose to search out and destroy the enemy’s 
fleet.” He is opposed to our country’s assuming an 
“attitude of meekness” toward other countries; we 
must be “aggressive” because we have great respon- 
sibilities and a great role to play. The Monroe doc- 
trine is an “empty boast” unless backed by an 
efficient navy. But even if we are to stay at home, 
mind our own business, and maintain the “right to 
administer our internal affairs as we think best,” we 
must have “a strong fighting navy.” He still keeps 
alive his suspicion that other nations are cormorants, 
only awaiting a favorable moment to pounce upon us. 
He thinks our country, because of immigration, has 
more points of friction with other governments than 
any other nation, and hence we must have an “effi- 
cient fighting navy,” a navy that can “hit.” “A 
first-class fighting navy is the most effective guarantee 
of peace that this country can have.” 

Those, therefore, who may think that, because he 
devotes so little space in his last message to recom- 
mending the four-battleship program, the President 
will cease working for it, in season and out of season, 
are very much mistaken. He may be expected at 
any time to send a special message to Congress on 
the subject, as he did last year. Up to the time when 
the final vote on the navy bill is taken, Congress- 
men will be invited to the White House and lectured 
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on the absolute necessity, for the safety of the country, 
of adding four huge Dreadnaughts and the necessary 
number of little monsters to the navy. 

Those who believe, therefore, that both the safety 
and the honor of the country depend chiefly upon 
other and higher agencies and means than suspicion 
and fear, and the slugging and hitting and hammer- 
ing of brute force, must bestir themselves. Let re- 
monstrances against further increase of the navy be 
sent to Congress from all the cities and communities 
of the nation, signed by clergymen, by business men, 
by educators, by members of labor organizations, by 
women’s societies, by everybody who believes that 
the time has gone by for the continuance of the 
enormously costly competitive armaments which still 
burden and disgrace our civilization. Send them, with 
a brief note, direct to your Congressman, who will be 
glad to know what his constituents are thinking on 
this most urgent question of the hour. 





The Nobel Peace Prize. 


On the tenth of December, the anniversary of the birth 
of the founder, the Nobel Peace Prize was awarded to 
Mr. K. P, Arnoldson and Mr. Fredrik Bajer. The re- 
cipients of the prize this season are not much known to 
the American public, although one of them at least is 
among the best known workers in European peace 
circles. 

Mr. Arnoldson is a prominent Swedish statesman, and 
was for many years a member of the Second Chamber 
of the Swedish Parliament. His services to the cause 
of peace have been largely within his own country. He 
has been prominent in the work of the Swedish Group 
of the Interparliamentary Union. He has also taken 
part in the Peace Conferences held in different parts of 
Scandinavia, and was one of the men who did most to 
secure a peaceful outcome of the difficulty created by the 
separation of Norway from Sweden, an outcome which 
did great honor to these two progressive Scandinavian 
countries. Mr. Arnoldson is the author of a very in- 
teresting work entitled “Pax Mundi,” which was trans- 
lated into English and has gone through several editions. 
This work gave, at the time of its publication in 1892, a 
concise account of the progress and purposes of the peace 
movement up to that time. In this work he discusses 
arbitration, neutralization, international law, and the 
subject of disarmament, and gives considerable attention 
to many minor phases of the peace movement. Mr. Ar- 
noldson was present at the awarding of the prize and 
announced that he would devote the money received to 
organizing an international demonstration in favor of 
peace. Every adult man and woman would be invited to 
sign adhesion to a protest against war, expressing also 


the desire that all disputes between nations be submitted 
to arbitration. 

Mr. Fredrik Bajer, the other recipient of half the 
prize, is one of the best known figures in the Inter- 
national Peace Congresses. He was for many years a 
Deputy in the Danish parliament. In age and in length 
of service he ranks with Frederic Passy, E. T. Moneta, 
the Baroness Von Suttner, Dr. W. E. Darby, J. G. Alex- 
ander and others. Mr. Bajer was made president of the 
International Peace Bureau at Berne when it was founded 
in 1891, and continued to serve in this capacity until 
about two years ago. He was one of the first men to 
connect himself with the Interparliamentary Union at 
its organization at Paris in 1889, and has continued to be 
one of the leaders of the Danish Group of the Union ever 
since that time. He has for many years been president 
of the Danish Society for the Neutralization of Denmark. 
He is likewise the author of a number of pamphlets treat- 
ing the different aspects of the arbitration and peace 
movement. His work has had wide influence not only 
in Denmark, where he has been the recognized leader, 
but also in other European countries. All his many 
friends in different countries congratulate him most 
warmly on this well deserved recognition of his long 
continued, faithful and most valuable services. 


————___ - + = e- 


The Economics of War. 


While on a visit to this country recently, Francis W. 
Hirst, editor of the London Economist, and author of 
the anonymously published work, “The Arbiter in 
Council,” spoke at Harvard University on the “ Eco- 
nomics of War.” He was received by an appreciative 
company of students and instructors, among whom were 
Professor Neilson of the English Department, Professor 
Schofield, who has been an exchange professor at Berlin, 
and Professors Bullock and Taussig of the Economics 
Department. Professor Taussig introduced him as one 
who really needed no introduction because of the famil- 
iarity of the students with his paper. 

With characteristic dryness of humor and keenness of 
intellectual analysis, Mr. Hirst not only instructed, but 
also entertained his audience for an hour by exposing the 
fallacies that are current among the apologists for war. 

Singularly enough, he found in the writings of Adam 
Smith plenty of apt and telling phrases to serve as texts 
for every important point in his address. Adam Smith 
understood quite as well as the publicist of to-day the 
false economic basis upon which war and war prepara- 
tions rest. 

Mr. Hirst said, among other things, that the sufferings 
caused by the Napoleonic Wars were greater during the 
fifteen years that followed them than during the time in 
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which they were waged, and showed that the critical 
economic disturbances caused by them were not settled 
until the era of the Reform Bill. He also stated that 
the two years following the Boer War were years of 
greater privation in England than those in which the 
war was carried on. England has done well to have 
paid already one-third of the debt of that war, £40,000,- 
000, but it is doubtful whether she can keep up this rate 
of payment. 

In treating of the Russo-Japanese War, he took up 
the question of war loans. He believed they should be 
classified as contrabrand. In his opinion there was no 
difference between making a war loan and building a 
battleship for a belligerent. War loans were condemned 
as monstrous by Cobden fifty years ago and had the 
sentiment of a great part of the world against them at 
that time. They ought to be abolished to-day by a con- 
vention of the powers. Russia and Japan could never 
have gone to war but for the loans received from France, 
England and the United States. It is a special evil of 
a bad system, as Adam Smith pointed out, that nearly 
all wars are fought on borrowed money and are liable 
to lead to bankruptcy. If a war must be, it should be 
paid for by war taxes while it is going on, and not by 
loans, which have to be repaid in the future. This was 
Mr. Gladstone’s theory. It was tried during the last 
part of the Napoleonic War and daring the Crimean 
War by England. War taxes have a moral value for 
persons living at a distance from the seat of war, in that 
they teach these people something of the financial bur- 
den endured by their enemies whose financial sufferings 
it is almost impossible to imagine. 

There are several misconceptions about the present 
war system, especially about preparations for war. 
People who approve of the extensive armaments of the 
nations often argue that armaments give employment to 
labor. They forget that the system withdraws men 
from productive occupations and makes them recipients 
of public money instead of tax payers. It was once said 
that Chatham had made the trade of England thrive by 
war, but the English economist, Tucker, proved that 
statement to be entirely wrong. 

Armaments are multiplying everywhere in Europe and 
even in South America. Why is this? The speaker 
gave an original explanation of their growth which 
amused his audience. The increase of armaments is 
due largely to the extraordinary efforts of the diplo- 
matic agents of enterprising contractors, who are sent 
about from one national capital to another to solicit pat- 
ronage, and to persuade the nations to build more ships 
than they will ever need, telling one nation that its rival 
has decided to have a certain number of vessels, and 
advising it to have more if it would hold a position of 
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advantage over its rival. In this connection Mr. Hirst 
urged that business men look carefully into the military 
situation, as it is quite possible for a general financial 
disaster, quite as bad as any of our recent panics, to fol- 
low upon extensive armaments. 

Towards the close of his address Mr. Hirst took up the 
question of the immunity from capture of private prop- 
erty at sea in time of war. He has already dealt effect- 
ively with this subject in his admirable introduction to 
the Lord Chancellor’s letter, which was published two or 
three years ago in order to create sentiment for immunity 
in English governmental circles. At that time he inci- 
dentally called attention to the loss that war occasions 
by its destruction of property on land, as when a city is 
bombarded by a fleet. He gave an instance of a supposed 
bombardment of San Francisco and its serious results to 
the underwriters, many of whom are English, and would 
have to pay millions of dollars to make good the imag- 
ined loss. There are believers in war who boast that 
Great Britain with its enormous fleet can bring an enemy 
to terms by seizing the enemy’s merchant marine, and it 
is the fashion for these enthusiasts to picture a vessel 
sunk at sea with a flourish of trumpets, as if an English 
warship would be doing a big thing if it sent the vessel 
to the bottom. But what would really happen in such a 
case would not be gain, but loss, to England. One-half 
of the foreign vessels are insured in England. If a mer- 
chantman of the enemy is destroyed, the chances are that 
Lloyd’s must pay the bill or lose its reputation for integ- 
rity. The right of capturing private property at sea is 
of no benefit whatever to Great Britain. Mr. Hirst is 
quite as much in favor of its abolition to-day as ever 
before. 

The address of this live English editor served as a 
tonic to the intellectual life of a group of men in the 
University. The only regret is that the whole body of 
students and instructors did not hear it, instead of a 
select number of them. Mr. Hirst’s ideas ought, how- 
ever, to be brought before the commercial as well as 
the university world in order to produce the influence to 
be desired. If he can reach the commercial circles of 
Great Britain as successfully as he reached the audience 
who heard him on this occasion, he will do a valuable 
work for the cause of peace. England only needs a 
moral waking up by such representative men as he to 
find out what a mistake she is making in bringing for- 
ward an ever larger program for armaments, even to ex- 
ceed her famous two-power standard by ten per cent., 
and insisting, as she does through her government, on 
the retention of the useless right to capture innocent 
merchantmen at sea. 
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“ Kor what can war but endless war still breed ?” 
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The Next National Peace Congress. 


The preliminary steps have already been taken for the 
holding of a National Peace Congress in Chicago the 
coming spring. The Field Secretary of the American 
Peace Society, Rev. Charles E. Beals, has spent the 
months of November and December in Chicago initiating 
the arrangements. He has found much interest in the 
subject, and has secured the names of about sixty repre- 
sentative Chicagoans as the nucleus of a General Com- 
mittee to promote the organization and holding of the 
Congress. The names are as follows: 


Miss Jane Addams, James Lane Allen, William A. 
Amberg, Bishop Charles P. Anderson, Rev. A. Eugene 
Bartlett, Rev. William E. Barton, Elmer E. Beach, H. 
Wallace Beals, Mrs. Joseph T. Bowen, Judge Edward 
Osgood Brown, Joseph B. Burtt, Edward B. Butler, Dr. 
Edwin G. Cooley, Ex-Mayor E. F. Dunne, Bishop Samuel 
Fallows, Prof. George B. Foster, Prof. Ernst Freund, 
Edward L. Glaser, J. J. Glessner, Leroy A. Goddard, 
President A. W. Harris, Miss Mary E. Hawley, Mrs. 
Charles Heurotin, Rabbi Emil G. Hirsch, Prof. Charles 
Cheney Hyde, President Edmund J. James, Rev. R. F. 
Johonnot, Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, President Harry 
Pratt Judson, Sherman C. Kingsley, Judge Julian W. 
Mack, Henry P. Magill, Levy Mayer, Bishop W. F. Mc- 
Dowell, Royal L. Melendy, Walter D. Moody, General 
George M. Moulton, Bishop P. J. Muldoon, President 
John 8S. Nollen, Charles D. Norton, Frank B. Noyes, Rev. 
C. A. Osborne, Sheldon P. Patterson, Dr. William Morton 
Payne, Gerritt Pon, Louis F. Post, Archbishop J. E. 
Quigley, George E. Roberts, Rev. John Balcom Shaw, 
A. M. Simons, Mrs, A. M. Simons, Sidney Richmond 
Taber, Willoughby G. Walling, Judge A. N. Waterman, 
Towner K. Webster, John E. Wilder, T. Edward Wilder, 
Mrs. Mary H. Wilmarth, William Kent and Walter H. 
Wilson. 

The Committee met on December 15 at the City Club 
and effected a temporary organization. The Committee 
will be enlarged by the addition of prominent men and 
women from different parts of the nation. The Nominat- 
ing Committee appointed at this meeting met immediately 
afterwards and decided upon the necessary committees, 
— Executive Committee, Committee on Organization, 
Committee on Program, Committee on Finance, Com- 
mittee on Reception, and others. The services of a paid 
secretary were decided to be necessary for the work of 
organization, and Royal L. Melendy, 174 Adams Street, 
was engaged for the secretaryship. 

It is expected that the Congress will be held the last 
week in April. The Chicago workers hope to be able 
to make it one of the greatest peace demonstrations ever 
held. They will invite to take part in the program emi- 
nent men and women from all parts of the country. 
All the peace and arbitration societies, church organiza- 
tions, boards of trade, chambers of commerce, universities 
and colleges, industrial organizations, educational associa- 
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tions, women’s societies, etc., will be invited to send 
delegates. 

The fifth International Peace Congress was held in 
Chicago in 1893, at the time and under the auspices of 
the World’s Columbian Exposition. It carried out a 
splendid program and did much to give the movement 
strength and standing. The cause has made enormous 
progress since that time. The great Congresses of 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and the equally suc- 
cessful European Congresses, have been held and given 
expression to the vastly increased public interest in the 
problem of international peace. The governments them- 
selves have, with few exceptions, taken a remarkably 
open stand in favor of most of the practical aims of the 
peace movement. A number of the ideals put forward 
in 1893 have been more or less completely realized 
through the Hague Conferences and otherwise. But 
others remain to be carried out. The Chicago Congress 
of this year will come at a most opportune time, just 
when serious thought is beginning to be given to what 
ought to be done by the third Hague Conference. Meet- 
ing at the heart of the nation, it will be able to set the 
standard, not for our country only, but for all countries, 
of the high accomplishments which humanity will demand 
of the third World Assembly. All the roads of peace 
must be made to run to Chicago from now until the end 
of April. 


Editorial Notes. 


We publish on another page the text 

ae of the joint declaration given out on the 
first of December by Secretary Root and 

Ambassador Takahira on behalf of their respective gov- 
ernments. This declaration, which covers the well- 
understood policies of the two governments with regard 
to the waters of the Pacific and to China, is merely a 
reaffirmation of what was declared by them years ago, 
and of what has indeed always been the understanding 
between them. The redeclaration of this understanding 
at the present time is an event of the highest importance. 
What has called it out has doubtless been the wide- 
spread and irrational talk of hostility and war between 
the two countries, which followed the San Francisco 
school incident. Both governments have, from the very 
first, manifested a remarkably wise and sane spirit in 
dealing with this war craze. Much of the excitemcnt 
had already passed away, and it is reasonable to expect 
that the publication of this declaration will put an end 
to what remains — except perhaps in the case of a very 
few individuals who persist in declaring and pretend to 
believe that war with the Mikado’s government is writ- 
ten in the fates. What Secretary Root and Baron 
Takahira have done is sure also to exert a tremendous 
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influence in the direction of permanent peace on the 
Pacific throughout the future. For the destiny of this 
great ocean lies largely in the hands of the three great 
nations which occupy its shores, the United States, Japan 
and China. Their lead will be followed, without doubt, 
by all the other powers using the Pacific waters. 





Rev. John H. De Forest, D.D., who has 
been for thirty-three years a missionary of 
the American Board at Sendai, Japan, has 
been decorated by the Imperial Government of Japan 
with the Order of the Rising Sun, in recognition of his 
services on his recent visit to this country in removing 
misconceptions among our people as to the attitude of 
Japan toward the United States. It is with unusual 
satisfaction that we record the reception by Dr. De 
Forest of this honor. It was through the columns of 
this journal, and through the wide distribution of his 
letters and speeches, in broadsides and pamphlets, from 
our office, that his work of correcting false impressions 
and refuting slanders about Japan was in considerable 
measure done. Many thousands of his “Open Letter to 
Hobson,” first published in a New Haven daily, were 
sent by us in broadside to the papers throughout the 
country, and particularly to those on the Pacific Coast. 
This was done also with his Twentieth Century Club 
address, “Is Japan a Menace to the United States?” and 
his American Peace Society Annual Meeting address, 
“The Conditions of Peace between the East and the 
West,” both of which were first published in the Apvo- 
CATE OF Peace and afterwards widely circulated in 
pamphlet. This is not the first case of decoration of 
men for distinguished services in the cause of peace. 
The French government has decorated with the Grand 
Cross of the Legion of Honor Frederic Passy, Andrew 
Carnegie, and one or two others, if we mistake not. 
King Edward of England has bestowed Knighthood on 
William Randal Cremer and Dr. Thomas Barclay. The 
peacemakers are at last to have their turn in the recep- 
tion of the highest governmental honors for their work 
in promoting goodwill and harmony among the nations. 
And the governments have never honored themselves 
more highly than in thus recognizing the beneficent, 
unselfish labors of the peacemakers. Our warmest con- 
gratulations to Dr. De Forest, who is continuing his ad- 
mirable work since his recent return to Japan, as his 
interview with the Japanese Prime Minister, published 
on another page, gives abundant evidence. 


Dr. De Forest 
Decorated, 





Among the most pronounced and un- 
equivocal declarations of the first Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica, which met in Philadelphia the first week in Decem- 


Federation of 
Churches. 
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ber, was that in support of the cause of international 
peace. The chairman of the Committee on International 
Relations was Dean Henry Wade Rogers of the Yale 
Law School, who presented the resolutions on this sub- 
ject in a report of extraordinary clearness and force. 
The report, which was enthusiastically adopted, was, in 
substance, as follows: 


“International law had its origin in Christian states, 
and has only within recent years been extended to non- 
Christian countries. A hopeful and inspiring movement 
has now begun in many parts of the world which will 
result in international law being administered by an in- 
ternational court, when nations, no more than individuals, 
will be permitted to settle their disputes by wars. 
When that day comes internatior.al law will be more in 
harmony with the spirit of Christianity. 

“The time has come when the Christian churches 
should pronounce anathema upon the heresy of war. 
The one substitute for war is arbitration. Reviewing the 
development of the sentiment for arbitration in the first 
and second Hague Conferences, and the ultimate decision 
that a court of arbitral justice should be established, the 
conclusion is reached that the friends of peace must make 
increased efforts to create a public sentiment throughout 
the world for a limitation of armament. The moral point 
has already been conceded by many statesmen, and the 
churches should take it for granted. They cannot be 
indifferent to the material point in the question. The 
vast expenditures for armaments constitute a gigantic 
evil. 

“The committee recommends: 

“That the Federal Council declare its conviction that 
war is evil, and Christian nations should resort to arbi- 
tration in case of international difficulties. 

“ That it favors the creation of the international court 
of arbitral justice. 

“That it is opposed to increase of armament. 

“The committee also recommends the adoption of a 
resolution commending to all the churches the observance 
of the Sunday before Christmas as Peace Sunday, and a 
resolution recommending that the young people’s societies 
recognize May 18 as Hague Day, and in all their chapters 
on that day consider the subject of peace.” 


If the churches of all names throughout the country 
will make the spirit of this declaration the rule of their 
constant action, the sound of the hammers will soon be 
heard beating the swords into plowshares and the battle- 
ships into reaping machines and locomotives. 





Just as we are finishing this issue of our 
journal, the distressing news comes of the 
appalling calamity that has befallen Sicily 
and Southern Italy. It is difficult from this distance, by 
any stretch of the imagination, to realize what it means 
to have whole cities swallowed up by the earth or over- 
whelmed by a tidal wave and swept out of existence. 
With all our fellow citizens we bow our heads in sorrow 
and pain, and hasten to express to the stricken land, and in 
particular to our many fellow workers in the peninsula, 


Afflicted 
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our sincere sympathy. They are our fellow men, mem- 
bers of the common human family, bound to us by 
innumerable ties of commercial, intellectual, social, moral, 
and historic interest. We grieve and suffer with them. 
We would, if possible, take the calamity with its tortures 
and unfathomable sufferings off from every individual, 
every family of them. But we are all helpless alike be- 
fore the terrific forces of nature which work such de- 
struction. We do not attempt any explanations; from 
the moral point of view there seem to be none, at least 
none that our finite reasoning can compass. It is impos- 
sible to believe these stricken people to be worse than 
other men, and that their overthrow has been brought 
on by excessive wickedness, as some hastily conclude. 
Leaving out of view the whole question of the place of 
such an event in the divine order of the universe, one 
cannot but feel exaltation, with the rest of humanity, at 
the colossal exhibition of sympathy and helpfulness which 
such a calamity calls forth. Humanity on such occasions 
seems to rise to the highest heights of spiritual greatness 
and glory. Selfishness crawls out of sight. The spirit 
of love and service reigns. For a moment one gets a 
glimpse of the true grandeur of man, of what the race 
might be if it would only listen to the voice of its best, 
its true self. When this takes place, if it ever does, all 
man-made calamities, like the slaughters and desolations 
of great wars, will totally disappear, and some way may 
then be found, either physical or spiritual, or both, to 
avert even such disasters as that which has just thrown all 
Italy and the world into mourning. 








On the 2d of December Special Ambas- 
China’s Message ador Tong Shao Yi presented to the 
of Thanks. é 
President at the White House the letter 
sent by the late Emperor of China, to convey the thanks 
of the government and people of China for the remission 
of $14,000,000 of the Boxer indemnity. The letter is as 
follows: 


“ The Emperor of China to the President of the United 
States of America, Greeting : 

“ Mr. President: China has always maintained the 
most friendly relations with the United States since the 
establishment of intercourse between the two govern- 
ments. By taking the initiative in proposing the remis- 
sion of a portion of the indemnity as provided by treaty, 
your excellency has won the respect of mankind for 
magnanimity and just dealing. Furthermore, the Con- 
gress has given signal proof of friendliness by giving 
effect to your excellency’s recommendations. 

“In sincere appreciation of this generous action, we 
hereby appoint Tong Shao Yi, an official with the rank 
of president of a ministry and governor of the province 
of Fengtien, as special ambassador to proceed to the 
United States for the purpose of presenting this, our 
letter. We have always placed entire confidence in his 
eminent ability, clear perception and sterling integrity. 








We have specially commanded him, in the discharge of 
his duty, to convey to your excellency the expression of 
our grateful thanks, and testify to our lasting friendship. 

“Jt is our hope that the relations of the two countries 
will be further strengthened by mutual confidence. Long 
may your excellency enjoy good health and happiness. 
May the American people be ever blessed with prosperity 
and peace. These are our heartfelt wishes. 

“ Given on the 24th day of the 8th moon in the 34th 
year of Kwanghsu (September 19, 1908).” 

In presenting the letter Ambassador Tong recalled 
that it was the last message addressed by his late Majesty 
to the President, and said that every line of it breathed 
friendship and goodwill for the government and people 
of the United States, and voiced the sentiments of all 
China, In replying to this message, the President ex- 
pressed the profound appreciation felt by the government 
and people of the United States of the sending of this 
special embassy, and declared that it is the cherished aim 
of our government to foster for all time sincere confi- 
dence, goodwill and friendship between the United States 
and the Chinese Empire. That, we are sure, voices the 
sentiment of the vast majority of our people. 





The late Frangois Coppée was a man of 
great kindness of heart. His religion con- 
sisted in helping his fellow, without over- 
careful scrutiny of the latter’s worthiness. Like all 
humane persons, he had a horror of war. During a visit 
to the fortified city of Brest he was conducted over the 
battleship “ Trident,” of which he writes: “Pray God 
we may never have to use this fearful machine of war. 
I was stifled in the iron monster, where all the inventions 
of modern genius are united for destruction and death. 
The enormous guns sphered like bottles, the great mor- 
tars for throwing shells, all the strange and fearful appli- 
ances from which the touch of the commander on an 
electric button placed in his cabin can call forth fire and 
death inspire mysterious terror, a shudder at the tragic 
mystery. As I left the floating citadel I could but curse 
the progress which results in these refined cruelties and 
horrors. God preserve us, I repeat, from scientific war, 
the worst of any; and let us hope that the moral effect 
produced by these structures, which have cost so much 
labor, talent and money, will be an avoidance, a preven- 
tion of the conflicts for which they are made.” 


Stifling 
Monsters. 





Miss Anna B. Eckstein, head of the 

A New Arbitra- School of Languages at 30 Newbury, 
tion Memorial. i * . 

Street, Boston, presented to the President 

of the second Hague Conference a memorial, signed 

directly and representatively by two million persons, 

urging the conclusion among the nations of a general 

treaty of obligatory arbitration. As such a treaty was 
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not adopted by the Conference, Miss Eckstein has under- 
taken personally, at her own expense, to secure signa- 
tures to a new memorial of the same purport. Any one 
who would like to aid Miss Eckstein in securing signa- 
tures can get a copy of the memorial suitable for signing 
by writing to her and enclosing a postage stamp or two. 
It is expected that many millions of persons in different 
countries will give their names. Officers of societies, clubs 
and meetings can sign for the whole audience, giving 
numbers, wherever a vote has been given in favor of the 
petition. The wording of the memorial is as follows: 

“To THE GOVERNMENTS REPRESENTED AT THE THIRD 
HaGure CONFERENCE: 

“ Whereas, we, the undersigned, citizens of different 
nations, believe that adjustment of all international dif- 
ferences by arbitration treaties and their complement, 
arbitration courts, will minimize the necessity of arma- 
ments and effect their gradual reduction; and 

“ Whereas, we wish to voice our gratitude for the 
official steps already taken in this direction, and to sup- 
port further concerted action ; 

“ Therefore, we respectfully petition that at the third 
Hague Conference a general international treaty be 
agreed upon, by virtue of which it shall be a matter of 
honor with each nation — 

“First: To adjust at the earliest dates possible all its 
international interests by treaties containing an arbitra- 
tion clause for unforeseen difficulties; and 

“Second: Also to refer all difficulties that may arise, 
before the completion of such adjustment, from any in- 
ternational interest not yet covered by an arbitration 
treaty, to an international commission for examination 
and a decision, which decision, provided that it does not 
endanger the possibility of self-preservation and devel- 
opment of either of the litigant nations, shall be regarded 
as final.” 





Now that Castro, the Great Disturber, 
is out of the way and a new and better 
régime in Venezuela seems about to be 
established, it has been decided to begin at once negotia- 
tions with a view to reéstablishment of diplomatic rela- 
tions between the United States and Venezuela, and to 
prepare a basis for the settlement of all questions pending 
between the two governments. Hon. William I. Bu- 
chanan, the best fitted diplomat in the country to perform 
this work, has been appointed special commissioner of 
our government to that of Venezuela, to treat for the 
reéstablishment of diplomatic relations. Mr. Buchanan 
arrived at Caracas on December 30. He was given a 
very cordial reception by the officials ot the new govern- 
ment. His arrival was announced by the Brazilian Min- 
ister to Venezuela, who had been looking after our 
country’s interests at Caracas in the absence of a United 
States Minister. In replying to. this announcement, 
Sefior Guinaud, the Venezuelan Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, said: “ President Gomez is most anxious to reach 
a favorable arrangement with the United States on pend- 


Buchanan 
at Caracas. 


January, 


ing matters. He is pleased at the arrival of the American 
commissioner, who may at once enter upon the discharge 
of his elevated mission.” It is a most commendable 
course which our government is taking in seeking to 
restore at the earliest possible moment the broken rela- 
tions between the two countries, — a rupture which was 
brought about, not by any dislike of the two nations for 
each other, but purely through the performances of the 
“impossible” President Castro. Now that he is out of 
the direction of Venezuelan affairs, it is reasonable to 
believe that we shall hereafter see in that quarter of the 
world a more sensible and orderly régime. 





When Professor Shepherd of Colum- 

es ipl bia told the Mohonk Conference last 
spring that on December 25, 1908, a 

Pan-American Scientific Congress was to be held at 
Santiago, Chile, the news came as a surprise. Although 
notices of the congress have since appeared in the papers, 
few people in this country have realized the great signifi- 
cance of this event. It comes at a most opportune moment 
in the history of Latin America and the United States. 
We on our part, as shown by the address of Professor 
Rowe of the University of Pennsylvania, published re- 
cently by the Association for International Conciliation, 
and by the visit of Secretary Root to South America, have 
felt the need of closer codperation with that region, while 
Latin America has, by natural stages, come to see the im- 
portance of working at common problems with us in order 
to get the most practical and beneficial results. The fact of 
South America’s desire for closer approach is shown by an 
address given not long ago at the University of Chicago 
by Seiior Nabuco, the Brazilian ambassador at Washing- 
ton, and by the evolution of Latin-American congresses 
within the past ten years. Latin-American Scientific 
Congresses have been held at Buenos Ayres, Montevideo 
and Rio Janeiro— all purely local in their character ; 
but the organization committee of the congress of Santi- 
ago decided to extend an invitation to the United States. 
The Chilean government was authorized to invite the 
American government to send representatives, and the 
organization committee itself invited fifteen American 
universities to send delegates. Arrangements were also 
made for a United States committee of codperation. The 
program of the congress, divided into nine sections, in- 
cludes hundreds of topics covering almost every human 
interest of the two continents. Under the head of Social 
Science come subjects closely related to the peace move- 
ment. These are American history, international law, 
diplomacy, constitutional and administrative law, politi- 
cal and social economy. The discussion of them involves 
such questions as an American international law, respon- 
sibility for injuries to foreigners in civil wars, strikes and 
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riots, the basis of organization for a Pan-American Scien- 
tific and Diplomatic Congress, and the solidarity of the 
countries of the Western hemisphere. There will also 
be discussions on better commercial relations, banking 
systems, the improvement of the working classes, a bond 
of unity through information given by the press, and a 
bureau of American universities for the codperative study 
of Pan-American problems. The wide range of the pro- 
gram is another hopeful indication that the nations, in- 
stead of going on separately with suspicion of one another, 
believing their interests to be hostile, are realizing the 
urgent importance of working together. Such a congress 
cannot help intensifying the spirit of codperation between 
the two continents. It ought to make a firm foundation 
for international peace and harmony among peoples who 
in the past have known each other slightly, but in the 
future must be as friends talking face to face and heart 
to heart. 


- 








One of the pleasantest and most profit- 
pot able local meetings ever held by the Amer- 
eetings. 

ican Peace Society took place at the home 

of Mrs. George F. Lowell, at Newtonville, Mass., on the 
evening of December 2, 1908. It was organized and 
presided over most efficiently by Mrs. Lowell, who is 
herself a life member of the Society, and who, on the 
suggestion of the General Secretary of the Society, took 
this way to bring together people both within and out- 
side its membership, for the purpose of furthering the 
cause. Nearly two hundred persons were present. The 
speakers, like the audience, were all residents of the city 
of Newton. The first of them, Judge Robert F. Ray- 
mond, of the Massachusetts Superior Court, who was 
chairman of the American delegation at the London 
Peace Congress last July, touched with fine moral spirit 
on the principles of neighborliness and friendship among 
the nations, illustrating his points by reference to the 
common traditions of England and America, and the 
amicable relations in the past of the United States with 
France, Russia, China and Japan. Dr. William E. 
Huntington, President of Boston University, protested 
against the spread of militarism in this country and 
against the needless building of vast armaments when 
we already have sufficient natural defenses. He also 
emphasized the fact that we need peace for the success 
of our commerce with the Oriental nations and for carry- 
ing out among them our high missionary aims in educa- 
tion and religion. Dr. Smart, in a speech full of telling 
humor, which is printed elsewhere in this paper, spoke 
effectively on the illogical spirit of militarism. Dr. 
Trueblood, the General Secretary of the American Peace 
Society, dwelt briefly on the increasing size and influence 
of the organization, and closed with an inspiring account 


of recent international events, which show the rapid 
growth of a new spirit of fraternity and respect for justice 
among the nations, as, for instance, the Casablanca inci- 
dent, Emperor William’s interview published in the 
London Telegraph, and the agreement between the 
United States and Japan in regard to the Pacific. Be- 
tween the speeches musical selections were rendered by 
friends of the hostess, and after the speaking the guests 
were served with refreshments. The meeting, besides 
affording the persons present an exceptional means of 
instruction and of social enjoyment, resulted in a sub- 
stantial addition to the membership of the Society. It 
is expected that this meeting, the first of its kind, will be 
followed by similar ones in various parts of the country, 
wherever a sufficient number of members live to make an 
occasion of the kind a success. Secretary Trueblood 
will be glad to hear from members in any city or town 
of the country with regard to the feasibility of holding 
group meetings in their communities. 








For the first time this year Trinity 

Trinity Church, Church, Boston, observed Peace Sunday. 
Boston, 
Peace Sunday, tev. Alexander Mann, D. D., the rector, 

who is a member of the American Peace 
Society and a staunch friend of the cause, devoted his 
morning sermon to the subject, speaking to fifteen hun- 
dred people. In the evening a special peace service was 
arranged, at which Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, the 
Bishop of Massachusetts, and Hon. John H. Stiness, Ex- 
Chief Justice of Rhode Island, had been announced to 
speak. By reason of the sudden illness of the Bishop, 
he was prevented from filling his engagement. He sent 
the following letter, which was read : 

SunpAy, December 20, 1908. 

My Dear Dr. Mani: 

In expressing my regret that a slight illness keeps me away 
from the service to-night, I want to say how glad I am that 
Trinity Caurch is to have this Peace Service. Secretary Root 
has well said : ‘‘ Differences between nations are nothing ; the 
spirit with which they are dealt everything.” The angelic 
hymn rings out the note of the spirit, ‘‘ Peace on earth, good- 
will towards men.’’ From the churches the hymn sounds 
forth. Upon its expression in the lives of people and states- 
men rests international, industrial and social peace. 

Yours sincerely, 
WILLIAM LAWRENCE. 

Judge Stiness, who has been an active worker at Mo- 
honk, having twice served as chairman of the arbitration 
conference there, gave an interesting address, conceived 
in a high Christian spirit, on the desirability and practi- 
cability of a court of justice for the settlement of contro- 
versies between nations, and urged that it was the duty 
of all individuals to seek to promote the adjustment of 
international disputes by this rational Christian method. 
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Dr. Trueblood, who had been asked to speak in Bishop 
Lawrence’s place, called attention to a number of impres- 
sive events of the past season which indicate the growth 


of anew and better spirit among the nations of the world. 


Seven hundred people listened to the addresses. 

Dr. Mann has decided to put Peace Sunday on the 
Calendar of Trinity Church for regular annual observ- 
ance hereafter. 





At the last annual meeting of the Masonic 
Grand Lodge of Illinois, the orator, Elmer 
E. Beach of the Chicago Bar, delivered an 
eloquent address on “ International Brotherhood.” After 
reviewing the ravages of war throughout the centuries 
and calling attention to the enormous sums expended for 
the maintenance of vast competitive armaments, he made 
an earnest plea for a general arbitration treaty. Among 
other things, he said in substance: “The greatest blessing 
which the twentieth century has in store for the human 
race is universal peace, and the most noble and benevolent 
mission which can engross the attention of mankind is 
to hasten the day of its coming. What part in this 
world movement shall we take? Every tenet of our 
organization demands that of all the influences now 
working together to unify humanity, to make of all the 
nations of the earth one harmonious family, ours shall be 
the most potent. Other purposes of the institution be- 
come dwarfed when compared with the transcendent 
importance of this, fraught with such vital interest to the 
great family of nations. To do less is to fail in our 
primary duties, to be recreant to the sacred obligations 
imposed upon us.” Mr. Beach’s oration, which seems to 
have struck an unusual note in the organization, made 
a profound impression upon his audience. 


News from the Field. 


The Peace Society founded at Buenos Ayres by Sejiora 
de Costa two years ago, which already has a member- 
ship of one thousand in Argentina, is making a strong 
fight to prevent the Argentine government from en- 
larging its navy. Though the Parliament is contem- 
plating voting fifty-five million dollars for this purpose, 
it seems that this has not yet been voted, and that the 
government has not yet actually ordered any new battle- 
ships or cruisers, and there is still hope that the entire 
naval program may be defeated. In Chile there seems 
to be no movement towards enlarging either army or 
navy. At the last session of the Chilean Senate it was 
voted to spend thirty million dollars on harbor improve- 
ments, railways, and for finishing the Trans-Andean rail- 
way. Sefiora de Costa is publishing and distributing 
thousands of copies of a pamphlet entitled “ Lay Down 
Your Arms,” and the newspapers, she writes, “‘are alive 
with this vital question.” 


International 
Brotherhood. 


The forty-second annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Peace Society (Judge William N. Ashman, president) 
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was held in the Young Friends Association Building, 
Philadelphia, on the 9th of December. The speakers 
were Dr. Rebecca Moore, Mrs. Belva A. Lockwood, Dr. 
Joseph S. Walton and Gilbert Bowles, of the Friends 
Mission in Japan, who spoke on “ The Peace Attitude of 
Japan.” Among the strong resolutions adopted was one 
which declared: “The increase of battleships is a menace 
of war, a sad commentary upon our profession of civiliza- 
tion and religion, and an acknowledgment of want of faith 
in arbitration, law, justice, equal rights and humanity.” 


The American Branch of the Association for Inter- 
national Conciliation (Sub-station 84, New York), in its 
December quarterly report, states that since its October 
report it has published two new documents, “The Ap- 
proach of the Two Americas,” by Joaquim Nabuco, Am- 
bassador of Brazil, and “ The United States and Canada,” 
by J. S. Willison, editor in-chief of the Toronto News. 
A number of influential journalists have been added to 
the Association’s list, to receive its documents regularly, 
and also a number of well known Canadians have been 
added to its permanent list. The report states that 
Secretary Root’s article on “The Sanction of Inter- 
national Law” has been translated into five languages, 
and is now available in English, French, German, Italian, 
Portuguese and Spanish. The Spanish translation is 
being distributed in Spain and South America. “The 
Approach of the Two Americas,” in French, is being dis- 
tributed in France and elsewhere by Baron d’Estour- 
nelles de Constant. Professor Ladd’s “America and 
Japan” has been translated into Japanese for distribution 
in Japan. The American Branch of the Association has 
taken steps to be incorporated. 


Mrs. C. H. Adler, founder and secretary of the Con- 
necticut Peace Society at Hartford, has moved to Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, where she and her husband will make their 
future home. She is as deeply interested as ever in 
peace work, and will continue her valuable labors in 
Cedar Rapids, where she hopes in the near future to 
create a group of members. She will be the corre- 
spondent of the American Peace Society for eastern 
Iowa. 


—— Se 


Brevities. 


‘ Mrs. Alice L. Park, chairman of the Humane 
Education Committee of the California Club of San 
Francisco, has included in the list of books recommended 
by her committee to teachers Walter Walsh’s “ Moral 
Damage of War,” Mrs. Mead’s “Patriotism and the 
New Internationalism,” and all the other peace books 
of the International Library published by Ginn & Com- 
pany, Boston. She has recommended the ApvocaTE or 
Peace for all libraries and reading rooms. 


. The Emperor of Japan, speaking to both Houses 
of the Parliament in joint session on Christmas Day, 
said that he had “much satisfaction in finding the re- 
lations between the Empire and treaty powers becoming 
friendlier year by year and the peace of the Far Easr 
further strengthened.” 


The Ohio State Journal, commenting on the fact 
that nearly all the pulpits in Columbus dwelt upon the 
subject of peace on Peace Sunday, says: “The sentiment 
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of this country is for peace — for international arbitration, 
for the reduction of armaments, and less spending of the 
public money on war, It is time President Roosevelt 
and the gentlemen of the navy were learning that the 
country won’t stand this war glorification much longer. 
There is no use taunting public sentiment for its oppo- 
sition to diverting its energies and spending its money 
in preparations for war, which it can avert through a 
sincere and active devotion to the splendid cause of 
arbitration.” 


A recent leaflet published by the International 
Arbitration League of London (11 Lincoln’s Inn Fields) 
gives the cost of Europe’s armaments in time of peace 
as $1,420,075,000 yearly and the number of men with the 
colors as 5,192,243. 

John Haynes Holmes, minister of the Church of 
the Messiah, New York City, issued in December a 
bibliography of twelve pages on Modern Social Ques- 
tions. Under the title “International Peace” he gives 
the names of thirty-nine peace books and pamphlets, 
including most of the best works on the subject. 

A dispatch from Stanford University, December 5, 
states that J. D. Hauser of Sacramento had won the 
prizes for both the Bonnheim dissertation and discussion 
this year. The preliminary prize for the dissertation 
was $70. At the final contest, between three of the 
University men, he also won the award of $100. [is 
speech was described as “brilliant and logical.” The 
subject was “The Ethics of the Doctrine that Great 
Commercial Nations should Maintain Large Navies.” 
Ile argued that the doctrine of universal peace is steadily 
gaining ground, that war is a relic of barbarism, and that 
a great commercial nation is not helped by the mainten- 
ance of a large navy. 

On December 23 Secretary Root signed an arbi- 
tration treaty with Mr. Portela, the Argentine Minister 
at Washington, and exchanged ratifications of the arbi- 
tration treaty between this country and Switzerland with 
Mr, Vogel, the Swiss Minister. 

Secretary Root has asked Congress to make an 
appropriation of $9,000 to defray the cost of sending 
American delegates to the international Congress to be 
held at The Hague next fall for the purpose of promot- 
ing uniform legislation concerning letters of exchange. 

. At the convocation of the University of Chicago, 
held on December 19th, Hon. John W. Foster, ex-Secre- 
tary of State, delivered the address. His subject was, “The 
Development of International Law.” Speaking of the 
proposed creation of a permanent international court of 
justice, he expressed the belief that “the establishment 
of such a tribunal, so ardently and so long desired, will 
not be allowed to fail, but that a way will be found to 
reconcile all reasonable differences of views as to its 
composition, and that the present generation will see 
assembled in the Temple of Peace at The Hague a per- 
manent international tribunal to which all the nations of 
the world may resort for the peaceful adjustment of their 
controversies.” He believed also that the operations of 
this court when established will cause the nations to rely 
less and less on armies and navies. 


. . A most cordial official reception was given to the 
King and Queen of Sweden on their visit to London, 


November 18. In the Guildhall, where the Lord Mayor 
received them, the scene was a most brilliant one. In 
response to the address of welcome, which emphasized 
the fact that the two nations were “rivals only in the arts 
of peace,” the King of Sweden expressed the warmest 
thanks of himself and the Queen for the splendid hospi- 
tality shown them, and his gratitude for the “ bonds of 
friendship and mutual sympathy ” which had for centuries 
existed between the two peoples. 


The American Branch of the International Con- 
ciliation Association has just published its monthly Bulle- 
tin for December. The document is entitled, “The 
Policy of the United States and Japan in the Far East.” 
It contains the texts of the letters exchanged between 
Secretary Root and Ambassador Takahira defining the 
policies of the two governments in regard to the Pacific 
and the Far East. Copies of this valuable document 
may be had by addressing the Association for Interna- 
tional Conciliation at 501 West One Hundred and Six- 
teenth Street, New York. 


. . . It was reported from Buenos Ayres, on December 
17, that Great Britain had tendered her good offices to 
the Argentine Republic and Brazil, with a view to pre- 
venting the threatened large increase in the armaments 
of these two countries. The Nacion expressed a belief 
that mediation had been offered, but by the United States, 
through Secretary Root. The governments of the United 
States and Great Britain could do no nobler service to 
these South American countries than that of inducing 
them to abstain from a ruinous rivalry of armaments. 
Their efforts would be more effective, however, if they 
would cease their own rivalry. 


oO During the last ten years the total appropriations 
for the United States army have been eight hundred and 
nineteen million dollars, and for the navy, for the same 
period, eight hundred and ninety-seven million dollars, 
a total for army and navy of one billion, seven hundred 
and sixteen millions. The appropriations for the prior 
ten years were only five hundred and seven millions. 
The increase, therefore, of the lat ten years over the 
previous ten was one billion, one hundred and nineteen 
millions. 

The Newark (N. J.) Board of Trade has offered 
three prizes of $25, $15 and $1) for the three best essays 
on international arbitration by pupils of the High School. 
The president of the Board, Peter Campbell, ex-president 
George W. Tomkins, and Richard C. Jenkinson, a former 
presiding officer, have furnished the money for these 
prizes. The contest will close the last of April next, and 
the prizes will be awarded on the 18th of May. 

Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, executive secretary 
of the American Public School Peace League, and one 
of the directors of the American Peace Society, gave an 
instructive address on “ The Relation of Teachers to 
International Peace” at the forty-fourth annual meeting 
of the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association in Huntington 
Hall, Boston, on November 27. 

. . On November 30 the Second Chamber of the 
Dutch Parliament ratified the arbitration treaty between 
the United States and The Netherlands. This treaty is 
one of the dozen which Secretary Root has signed with 
other governments. 
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On the 10th of December the United States Sen- 
ate ratified arbitration treaties with Peru and China. 


. . « The Brooklyn Public Library (26 Brevoort Place, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.) has prepared a list of books found in 
the library on International Peace, with references also 
to articles in periodicals. The Librarian, Mr. Frank P. 
Hill, writes that single copies of this list, which seems to 
us a most valuable one, will be sent to any of our readers 
who may apply for it. 


At the meeting of the National Grange in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in November last, the following resolution, 
reported by the Committee on Commercial Relations, 
was adopted: “ That a special committee, of which Mor- 
timer Whitehead (New Brunswick, N. J., R. F. D. 6) 
shall be chairman, shall be appointed with a view to co- 
operating with other peace associations in all worthy 
efforts to advance the cause of universal peace.” 


Marquis Katsura’s Message to the 
People of the United States. 


BY REV. J. H. DE FOREST, D.D., SENDAI, JAPAN. 





[Our readers will all remember the remarkable articles 
which we published last spring by Dr. De Forest, in refu- 
tation of the miserable slanders and misrepresentations 
made in this country by certain newspapers, and espe- 
cially by Congressman Hobson, against the Japanese 
government and people in respect of their attitude to- 
ward this country. Since his recent return to Japan, 
where he had already spent thirty-three years, Dr. De 
Forest has been granted an interview with the Prime 
Minister, Marquis Katsura, of which he sends to Secre- 
tary Trueblood the following account. The Marquis’ 
statements fully corroborate all that Dr. De Forest had 
said and written about the friendly feeling of Japan to- 
ward our country, and ought to close for all time the 
few remaining mouths that still persist in reiterating the 
falsehoods and misrepresentations. — Ep. | 


On the fourth of November, just after the week of 
unparalleled welcome to our fleet, and the day following 
the review and ball given in honor of the Emperor’s 
birthday, the Premier, General Marquis Katsura, kindly 
granted me an informal interview of over half an hour. 
Beginning with a rapid survey of his early career, His 
Excellency went on with a delightful cordiality, difficult 
to express in appropriate English, to speak of the United 
States substantially as follows: 

“T am sixty-two years old. Of course I was deeply 
impressed with Commodore Perry’s visit. In early man- 
hood I had a hand in the affairs of the Restoration. At 
the age of twenty-three I was sent to Europe via America, 
when it took twenty-four days to cross the Pacific, and 
about forty to reach London. When in Europe it some- 
times took nearly six months to get a reply from Japan. 
The earth, however, is just the same size it always was, 
but modern inventions have made it possible to go 
around it in a very few weeks, and the nations of the 
whole world are now close together, so that the great 
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problem is that of peace. The Pacific, that used to sep- 
arate us as an impassable barrier, has now become but a 
little millpond. And the great nations on its shores are 
America, Japan, and China, who are responsible for 
peace in this part of the world. 

“In talking of peace I am well aware that my sign- 
board is bad;* for I am a soldier. I ’ve been in the 
thick of fights and have killed a number of men. I have 
witnessed the horrors of war, and it makes me wretched 
—this bitter, cruel, mad war between human beings. 
From the bottom of my heart I became a man of peace, 
longing for nothing so much, and working for nothing so 
hard, as for peace. You know our history, and you know 
how in feudal times, when circumstances forced men to 
kill one another, our victorious warriors were often so 
heart-stricken with the blood they had shed that they 
shaved their heads, became Buddhist priests and entered 
monasteries, never again to draw the sword. And often 
the victors gave posthumous honors to the brave dead 
against whom they had fought.f It runs in us to hate 
war, just as your great generals Grant and Sherman did. 
In spite of our signboard, we long for nothing so much 
as for peace. 

“ Now that your nation and ours have been at peace for 
over half a century, you having been our teacher and 
sympathetic friend during all this time, we want above 
all things to deepen and make perpetual the peace be- 
tween us. I have never had a doubt of the sincere 
friendship of the United States. Of course, there are 
worthless, unprincipled fellows in every country, but I’m 
speaking of the vast majority of your people. 

“ Here also in our land both government and people are 
absolutely one in their friendship for the United States 
and belief in your friendship for us. We of the Far 
East are responsible for peace in this part of the world, 
and I will guarantee that my government and people, in 
the years to come as in the past, will not only keep this 
great historic peace, but will do all that is possible to 
deepen and enrich this friendship of half a century. Our 
glad welcome to your fleet and to the Commissioners of 
Commerce from the Pacific Coast is but the natural ex- 
pression on the part of our government and people that 
no misunderstandings shall weaken the glorious friend- 
ship between our two nations. You may make this 
known as widely as you like —that the government and 
people of Japan are one in their friendship for the 
government and people of your republic. We have 
adopted and put into successful practice all those precious 
liberties for which your people stand, and we desire to 
strengthen this traditional friendship beyond the possi- 
bility of its ever being broken.” 


The United States-Japanese Covenant. 





On December first the agreement between the United 
States and Japan which had for some months been the 
subject of correspondence between Secretary Root and 
Ambassador Takahira was made public. The declaration 
— for it is a declaration rather than an agreement — sets 


* Referring to bis uniform as a General. 


+ Recently the Japanese have erected two monuments to the memor 
of their vanquished foes,'one in Formosa, at the close of the war wit 
China, the other, as all the world knows, to the Russians who fell at Port 
Arthur. Has any other nation ever done a similar thing ? 
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forth the policy of the two governments in regard to the 
Pacific and the Far East. It is as follows: 
ARTICLES OF THE COVENANT. 


“1. It is the wish of the two governments to en- 
courage the free and peaceful development of their com- 
merce on the Pacific ocean. 

“2. The policy of both governments, uninfluenced 
by any aggressive tendencies, is directed to the main- 
tenance of the existing status guo in the region above 
mentioned, and to the defense of the principle of equal 
opportunity for commerce and industry in China. 

“3. They are accordingly firmly resolved reciprocally 
to respect the territorial possessions belonging to each 
other in said region. 

“4, They are also determined to preserve the com- 
mon interests of all powers in China by supporting by 
all pacific means at their disposal the independence and 
integrity of China and the principle of equal opportunity 
for commerce and industry of all nations in that empire. 

“5, Should any event occur threatening the status 
quo as above described, or the principle of equal oppor- 
tunity as above defined, it remains for the two govern- 
ments to communicate with each other in order to arrive 
at an understanding as to what measures they may con- 
sider it useful to take.” 

The final letters exchanged between Ambassador Taka- 
hira and Secretary Root were as follows: 

AMBASSADOR TAKAHIRA’S NOTE. 

“ Sir: The exchange of views between us, which has 
taken place at the several interviews which I have re- 
cently had the honor of holding with you, has shown 
that Japan and the United States, holding important 
outlying insular possessions in the region of the Pacific 
ocean, the governments of the two countries are animated 
by a common aim, policy and intention in that region. 

“ Believing that a frank avowal of that aim, policy and 
intention would not only tend to strengthen the relations 
of friendship and good neighborhood which have imme- 
morially existed between Japan and the United States, 
but would materially contribute to the preservation of 
the general peace, the imperial government have author- 
ized me to present to you an outline of their understand- 
ing of that common aim, policy and intention. 

[Here follow the five articles of the declaration given 
above. | . 

If the foregoing outline accords with the view of the 
government of the United States I shall be gratified to 
receive your confirmation. 

“TI take this opportunity to renew to your excellency 
the assurance of my highest consideration. 

“ (Signed) K. Takanira. 

“Hon. Elihu Root, Secretary of State.” 


SECRETARY ROOT’S REPLY. 


“ Department of State, 
“ Washington, November 30, 1908. 

“ Excellency: I have the honor of acknowledging the 
receipt of your note of to-day setting forth the result of 
views between us in our recent interview defining the 
understanding of the two governments in regard to their 
policy in the region of the Pacific Ocean. 

“It is a pleasure to inform you that this expression of 
mutual understanding is welcome to the government of 
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the United States as appropriate to the happy relations 
of the two countries and as occasion for a concise mutual 
affirmation of that accordant policy respecting the Far 
East which the two governments have so frequently 
declared in the past. 

“T am happy to be able to confirm to your excellency, 
on behalf of the United States, the declaration of the 
two governments embodied in the following words: 
[ Here follow the five articles of the covenant. ] 

“ Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurance of my 
highest consideration. 

(Signed) “Exinu Root, 
“His Excellency, Baron Kogoro Takahira, Japanese 
Ambassador.” 


The substance of this declaration was submitted in 
advance to the European governments interested in Chi- 
nese affairs, and responses expressing cordial sympathy 
and support were received from all of them. 


Progress Nevertheless. 
Franco-German Arbitration. 





D’ESTOURNELLES DE CONSTANT IN THE PARIS 


“MATIN” OF NOVEMBER 23 


BARON 


We must look at Germany as she is. Certain of her 
steps of progress are slow, in comparison with other 
countries, but rapid when she is compared with what 
she was ten years ago. Let me be more precise, and 
recall what I myself have seen. 

The German government, at the first Peace Confer- 
ence, was unwilling to have the subject of obligatory 
arbitration even discussed, and it was not without diffi- 
culty that one of her representatives, a man of noble 
spirit, Professor Zorn, obt«ined at Berlin authorization 
to take part in the reuuction of the Convention of the 
29th of July, 1899. 

Five years later a second stage was reached. The 
King of England and Emperor William entered into an 
agreement at Kiel for the signing, between the two 
countries, of the first German Arbitration Convention, 
that of the 12th of July, 1904. 

In 1907 came the third stage. The second Hague 
Conference met. Germany consented to discuss the 
question of obligatory arbitration. During weeks Baron 
Marshall gave himself to a veritable tournament. His 
resistance, it is true, was invincible. He triumphed, but 
by how many votes? “I can count them on the fingers 
of one hand,” exclaimed the first delegate of the United 
States in a vehement plea. Five opposed, and four ab- 
staining from voting, against all the rest of the civilized 
powers! Two hundred million, against one billion two 
hundred million inhabitants! And, furthermore, among 
the hostile votes there are some, that of Turkey, for ex- 
ample, which would to-day be on the other side. 

The Yellow Book which our Minister of Foreign 
Affairs distributed to the Chambers last summer resumes 
these debates of four months at The Hague, but nobod 
in France reads them. They are read only abroad, 
There are found among them pictures, maps of the most 
striking interest, explanations of what has been done*and 
of what remains to be done. [Here is inserted in M. 
d’Estournelles’ article a circular map showing in a striking 
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way the relation of the five powers which voted against 
obligatory arbitration and the four which did not vote, to 
the rest of the world —in sum, two hundred and twenty- 
three millions to twelve hundred and eighty-five millions. 
That is, obligatory arbitration in the form of a general 
treaty was approved by the representatives of nearly six- 
sevenths of the population of the globe.] 

After these struggles at The Hague the pessimists took 
their fill of despair. And yet this very year — fourth 
stage — the German government proposes the settlement 
of the Casablanca difference by arbitration. Is this a 
result tu be ignored? Would it not have been found 
more natural, ten years ago, to hurl the two peoples 
against each other? 

Already, four years ago, the Hague Convention had 
made it possible for Russia and Great Britain to entrust 
to judges the solution of the grave Hull incident. It 
was of course quite natural at that time for Russia, in the 
full tide of war with Japan, to wish to avoid a new con- 
flict and to take advantage of the jurisdiction which she 
had been first in helping to create. England, too, a 
champion of arbitration, felt herself obiiged to be faithful 
to herself. Germany, on the contrary, now recognizes 
for the first time the efficaciousness of a juridic solution 
which is not according to her traditions. And she recog- 
nizes it, in accord with whom? With France. In what 
conditions? At a time when she is not bound with us 
by any treaty of arbitration, and, even if she were so 
bound, she might have extricated herself by invoking the 
classic reservations of national honor and vital interests; 
for certainly it is the point of honor which is at stake, since 
the two governments divest themselves of the exercise 
of their sovereignty and put it into the hands of arbitra- 
tors, and empower them to fix the blame on the one who 
is in the wrong, and even to designate the one who shall 
express regrets. 

These successive steps of progress are explained by 
the force of events. It is certain that France, pacific as 
she is, is not and never has been a nation which abandons 
herself ; that she is ready to defend heroically not only 
her soil, but her liberty —even liberty itself. But Ger- 
many, whatever may be said about it, has reckoned with 
something besides our resistance, even with her own 
conscience and her own interest. It was to the interest 
of both governments to weigh their responsibilities and 
their risks before allowing an incident of secondary im- 
portance to end in bloodshed. A war lightly undertaken 
to-day would raise against the aggressive government a 
general revolt, not to say a revolution, while it would 
exalt the people invaded. Everywhere, in America as 
in Europe and even in the extreme Orient, war is held 
to be an operation something more than rough: it 1s 
considered ruinous in any event. The German gov- 
ernment, like others, must follow the movement of public 
opinion. If it does not, it will, and it alone, isolate itself 
through its own fault and not through ours. We, onthe 
contrary, we French, insisted with all our might, and, I 
may say, with all our heart, at The Hague that Germany 
should range herself with the majority, that unfavorable 
comparisons |might not be made between the reassuring 
policy advocated by the French republic and that of the 
German empire. I wish, in conclusion, to render justice 
to the very great progress made in Germany within ten 
years, and it is my conviction that this progress is only 
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the prelude to further progress, even to the very last 
stage, when, by mutual concessions, the two peoples will 
finally be reconciled to each other for their common 
good, for their glory and for the welfare of the whole 
world. 





America’s Part in International 
Progress. 
BY EDWIN D. MEAD. 


[In connection with the recent International Peace Congress 
in London, a banquet was given to the delegates by the Govern- 
ment, about five hundred guests being present. The principal 
address was by Mr. Asquith, the Prime Minister. This was 
responded to by Lord Courtney, president of the Congress, by 
Prof. Theodore Ruyssen representing France, by Professor 
Quidde for Germany, and by Edwin D. Mead for the United 
States. Mr. Mead’s address is here given. | 

The Bishop of Hereford, whom we highly honor in 
America, and who came over to the International Peace 
Congress in Boston in 1904, has been saying very 
pleasant things about us here in England since, for which 
we are grateful. He has said among other things that 
the United States is itself the greatest peace society in 
the world, because it illustrates over a greater area and 
with greater power than is done anywhere else in the 
world the three great principles of free trade, an inter- 
state court, and federation, which are precisely the prin- 
ciples which we need to extend to international affairs 
to get just the kind of world we want. It is worth noting 
here, when our Peace Congress is to be immediately 
followed in London by a Free Trade Congress, that the 
great peace men have all been free traders; the two 
things hang together. And the Bishop is right in point- 
ing to the United States, unhappily the worst of pro- 
tective nations in its dealings with the outside world, 
as primarily a supreme illustration of the benefits of 
free trade; for over its whole three thousand miles, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, including in the federation 
many states larger than various European countries, it 
has complete free trade, — and that and not its protection 
is the real principle of its prosperity. The Bishop’s other 
two points are so obvious that I do not need to speak 
about them. 

These three great principles of our federal constitution 
have been so beneficent in their national operation that we 
are certainly happy in commending them, and in having 


them commended, as the cardinal principles of inter- ~ 


national union. And not only do we like to view our 
own national federation as a prophecy and preparation 
for the federation of the world, but the first principles 
of the founders of the American republic were the prin- 
ciples of peace and international justice. It is right to 
say, I think, that there was no other group of men in the 
world at that time who stood so emphatically for the 
things for which we stand in this London Congress to- 
day as the illustrious group led by Washington and 
Jefferson and Franklin. Franklin went so far as to say 
that there never was a good war nor a bad peace; and 
from his writings and those of his associates we may 
gather anticipations of almost every argument which we 
use to-day. 

It was not an American nor an Englishman, but the 
great German philosopher, Immanuel Kant, who said 
truly, in his tractate on “ Eternal Peace,” that universal 
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peace would come in the world only along with the 
universal republic, using that term in the broad sense 
which identifies it with self-government. It was natural 
that in a great republic, founded as the American Re- 
public was founded, the first peace societies in the world 
should be founded ; and the first such societies were those 
founded in New York, Ohio and Massachusetts, in 1815. 
I think that no peace society in the world has been more 
influential than the American Peace Society, and that no 
people has contributed to this commanding cause a greater 
number of strong leaders than America has contributed. 

We have in our Congress here this week placed the 
emphasis upon two paramount needs and demands for 
the immediate future. We have said that it is imperative 
that the nations shall agree to the inviolability of all 
ocean commerce in time of war; and we have insisted 
upon definite united action to bring about the limitation 
of armaments. I shall be pardoned for saying that, as 
touching the first of these matters, Great Britain is in 
my judgment the chief sinner; and I think that she must 
not expect that Germany will cease building up a great 
navy until this thing is reformed. I am proud. to re- 
member, and to remind you here, that the last official act 
in Europe of Benjamin Franklin, the greatest of Ameri- 
can diplomats, was the conclusicn of a treaty between 
our new nation and the King of Prussia, then Frederick 
the Great, providing that in case of war between the two 
nations the commerce of both should be inviolable. I 
believe that was the first treaty of the kind ever signed ; 
and I am glad to remember that it was praised no less 
warmly in England by Lord Shelburne than it was 
praised in America by George Washington. American 
statesmanship and American international jurists have 
stood consistently for that principle from Franklin’s time 
to ours. 

I ask remembrance here for another historical fact, in 
which England and America appear together as pioneers 
and prophets of the rational and righteous relation of 
nations, prophets of the disarmament of nations for which 
we are working. At the close of the last war between 
the United States and England, in 1815, there were very 
enlightened sets of men in the two governments; and it 
was proposed between them — and I think the proposition 
first came from the English side — that the armaments 
which had always been kept up on the frontier between 
the United States and Canada should be done away with, 
and that there should be no more forts and garrisons 
along that line than there were on the line between New 
York and Pennsylvania. There were at the time not 
less than eight or ten forts in the immediate vicinity of 
Niagara alone. Well, for a century we have had an un- 
guarded frontier — no forts, no gunboats; and I venture 
to say that that unguarded frontier is the safest frontier 
in the world. What would have happened if during 
these hundred years we had kept great naval squadrons 
parading the Great Lakes and a line of forts and garri- 
sons stretching from Vancouver to Duluth? I think we 
should have had friction a score of times; and I fear 
that in 1862, and again after President Cleveland’s 
foolish Venezuela message in 1895, we might have had 
war. There were no guns and gunboats, and so there 
was peace; just as there is peace between gentlemen on 
Piccadilly and the Strand, and eternal fighting between 
ranchmen and ruffians whose pockets are full of pistols. 
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The problem of the world is how to make nations act 
like gentlemen, and so be safe; and England and America 
have set one great example on the Canadian frontier. 

I do not want to boast here that our American Republic 
has always behaved, or is behaving to-day, as it ought 
to behave. We have been responsible for at least two 
very wicked wars; and we are unhappily as responsible 
as any other nation to-day for keeping up the mad naval 
rivalry. We have less excuse for it than anybody else, 
because we are in less danger than anybody else. This 
craze must perhaps run its vicious course; but I am sure 
you rejoiced with me in the fact that President Roosevelt’s 
extravagant and reckless demand last winter for four 
battleships was overwhelmingly defeated. I hope that 
was the beginning of returning sanity. Let me remind 
you here in Europe, however, that we all largely stand 
or fall together ; and if you continue your follies here at 
the present rate, don’t wonder if we are fools too. 

American statesmen have certainly done their part 
well at the Hague Conferences; and I hope that the con- 
viction is growing in America, as well as in the rest of 
the world, that statesmanship is a vastly more effective 
thing than the battleship to bring about peace and justice 
in the world. That is precisely the antithesis proposed 
to the modern world — the antithesis between battleship 
and statesmanship; and I think that we have no doubt 
here that statesmanship will float and the battleship will 
sink, 

We Americans pay grateful tribute here to the eminent 
services of British statesmen in this great cause in the 
last two generations. We honor Richard Cobden, greatest 
apostle in his time alike of commercial fraternity and in- 
ternational justice. We honor John Bright. We honor 
Gladstone. I rejoice that John Morley reminded us 
anew that the particular occasion of Gladstone’s final 
retirement was his unwillingness to stand sponsor for 
the policy of greater armaments into which he saw Eng- 
land was drifting. We honor Campbell-Bannerman. 
The noblest speech, to my thinking, made by any Eng- 
lish statesman since Gladstone was his speech welcoming 
the Interparliamentary Union at Westminster in 1906. 

I cannot help adding, speaking I know for all my Amer- 
ican associates, that we recognize with profound gratitude 
and appreciation the genuine statesmanship displayed so 
conspicuously by the English government this week. 
Our honored Secretary of State, John Hay, came to wel- 
come and to open the great Peace Congress at Boston 
in 1904; but no preceding Congress has had the degree 
of official recognition that this has had in England. We 
thank you, Sir, for your presence here, and for your strong 
words spoken here. This occasion, the first entertain- 
ment in human history of a Peace Congress by a great 
government, is a memorable occasion, big with promise 
of better political methods and better times. Edward 
Everett Hale, the Nestor of the peace cause in America, 
has said that the day is at hand when a government 
which has a Secretary of War and has no Secretary of 
Peace will not be considered fit for civilized society. In 
your generous inauguration of a “peace budget,” for 
such is your new provision for international hospitality, 
you have taken a great step in answering our Boston 
“ grand old man’s” demand and prophecy. It marks the 
beginning of the spending of the public money for peace, 
which will rapidly mean the spending of less of it for 
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war. I assure you, the United States will not long lag 
behind you in this policy. 

The constitution of our federal republic was framed 
in the city which bears the beautiful name of Philadel- 
phia, the City of Brotherly Love. That city was founded 
by William Penn, most philosophic and most prophetic 
of all the founders of our early American common- 
wealths, who came home to Old England to write his 
memorable essay upon the Permanent Peace of Europe, 
the first disinterested and comprehensive scheme in his- 
tory for an international court and the federation of the 
world. Upon the top of the tall tower of Philadelphia’s 
city hall, so colossal that at the height of half a thousand 
feet its outline is clear against the sky, his statue stands. 
Its face is not turned westward, as it fittingly might be, 
to watch the growth of the great republic which he 
helped to found. It is turned hitherward, toward Eng- 
land and Europe. I like to think of it as the expression 
and symbol of America’s codperation and reinforcement 
for what is just and hopeful and fraternal here. The 
spirit of William Penn and of Washington and Franklin 
and all their peers in American history and American 
life to-day assure you that they are with you in the best 
and largest things which you can do in this largest and 
holiest of “ holy experiments ” for men. 
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The Peccant Humors of the War-Spirit. 
BY GEORGE T, SMART, D.D. 

Address at the Meeting of the Newton Members of the American 
Peace Society at Mrs. George F. Lowell’s, Newtonville, 
Mass., December 2, 1908, 

Ladies and gentlemen: I think our hostess had a good 
deal of courage to invite me to speak this evening. She 
was apparently unmindful of the fact that people of my 
nationality have been tramping in a warlike spirit up and 
down Great Britain since the year 55 B. C., and this does 
not take into account the people who had been tramping 
up and down that country for many years before that 
time. 

I do think, however, as an Englishman that I have a 
a right to say something to take away some impressions 
that people have of the nation from which I come. I 
beg to remind you that your greatest humorist, describing 
England, says: “ Blessed are the meek, for they shall in- 
herit the earth.” There are some meek people in Great 
Britain! Let me tell you a story that seems rather ap- 
propriate to this occasion and the purpose I have in 
mind. A certain Scotsman had not been very regular 
in his attendance at church, and the minister, seeking 
him out, desired to know why he had been so irregular. 
“ Well,” he said, “for a few weeks I have concluded to 
tinker my own soul,” 

Ladies and gentlemen, the people who have been try- 
ing to attend to the peace of the world have not been 
doing it very well, and I think it is about time for some 
of us plainer citizens to do a little tinkering ourselves, 
and see if it is not possible to reach better conclusions 
than those which they have reached after the expendi- 
ture of large sums of money and a large amount of 
human endurance. 

The worldly-minded have ever deemed the earnest 
and reformatory spirit a fair subject for the shafts of 
ridicule. I remember, for example, Ben Jonson's laugh- 
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able caricature of the Puritan in “ Bartholomew Fair,” 
where the dramatist describes Zeal-of-the-Land-Busy as 
attempting to get around his Puritan conscience and to 
go to the fair, and even eat roast pig, so it be “ with a 
reformed mouth.” But these strange humors of the 
Puritans were more than equaled by the conceits of the 
gallants and cavaliers, The reformer is bound to be in 
earnest, dreadfully in earnest; for to indict his age is a 
big task and allows few unbent moments. 

The worldly-minded, however, do not own all the 
“cakes and ale.” Reforms have gone on often enough 
accompanied by suppressed giggles, if not inextinguish- 
able laughter. I call attention to the fact that over and 
over again the men who have been morally in earnest 
are the greatest humorists of the world, and many times 
reforms have come to pass on account of satire. The 
English Church was bettered by the delicate raillery of 
Chaucer. Voltaire reformed many a foolish convention 
in Europe by laughter. Addison was a moral force, 
second only to Wesley and Swift, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and by laughter he purified society. We all re- 
member the surging and sweeping humor of Carlyle, and 
how it stimulated men to inquire into the wretchedness 
of trade ; and how Ruskin had much of the same spirit 
in regard to art, and, to come to our own time, how 
George Bernard Shaw carries on the tradition in social- 
istic politics and against the dominant note of imperial 
war. 

It will not do, therefore, for the men uninterested in 
moral movements to say that reformers are too porten- 
tously serious and that they have none of the elasticity 
of disposition that makes men reach their ends easily. 
The fact is that men who oppose reform are much more 
obstinate and unyielding in their attitude, often having 
never fairly considered the fundamentals of the question 
at issue, but taking a position delivered to them and 
keeping it. And these solemn and obstinate follies ap- 
pear to me to be most plainly evident in the military 
spirit. I do not know a region where men have per- 
sisted in unfruitful modes so long as here. I do not 
know anything that calls for tears so much, or for shouts 
of laughter either, that men such mortals be. 

Consider two or three of these peccant humors of the 
martial spirit; and first, the theory of war, or war’s 
metaphysics. I have read some fantastic books in philos- 
ophy, because in my student days I loved the abstracted 
air of that region; but nothing in abstract metaphysics, 
east or west, quite touches the verge of the philosophy 
of war. The thesis of the martial spirit is, “ Always be 
ready to repel offense in any direction.” I grant that 
apparently we have moved on from the earlier genera- 
tions of these philosophers who said, “Be ready to 
make offense!” but the mischief is that readiness against 
offense often makes the offense. Mark that offense is 
deemed universal. You are to be ready against infinite 
possibility. It is one nation against the world. You 
are to scan the horizon to watch for the cloud, and then 
you are to rush thither and dissipate it by a show of 
power and noise, as the Chinese drive away the eclipse 
by beating drums. And your show of power is just as 
effective as the beating of the drums, 

Remember, again, the universality of the business— you 
are to stretch towards all this four-cornered earth! The 
work is too big; one feels, mentally, as if one would burst 
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thinking of it, just as maintaining a universal proposition 
in logic makes one burst! And when the offense comes, 
or is thought to come, or may be expected to come, or is 
provisionally prepared for if it should come, it is always 
in an unexpected region. Ever since Inkerman England 
has been preparing for Russia; but the offense came in 
South Africa, or it is to come somewhere else. In a 
night the fear of Russia vanished, and with it fifty years 
of obstinate preparation, fifty years of gloom, — a night- 
mare of the mind due to uneasy slumbers that resulted 
from feeding on the east wind of military metaphysics. 
One moment we are to be ready against England, another 
we are to be ready against Germany, another against 
Japan. The philosophers of war find their Absolute in 
the seven seas and five continents. 

And what is the end these solemn observers of the 
signs of the times have in mind? One is sovereignty. 
The power of words is never more seen than here. A 
nation wars for sovereignty, the power to keep and rule. 
But the people who pay the taxes never get first hand 
contact with sovereignty. Do I get two dollars’ worth of 
sovereignty out of the Philippines? Ill tell you what 
I do get: I get ten dollars’ worth of anxiety. And the 
soldier, who is thought to get sovereignty at first hand, 
what does he get? The soldier is less a sovereign than 
the ordinary citizen, for he has sworn away his personal 
initiative, and when he comes home again we treat him 
as a peculiar class, one unable to take care of itself, one 
not gratefully received in a society made up of personal 
initiatives. 

A second end sought by militarists is the “balance 
of power.” This has been Europe’s quest during my 
lifetime at least, and it never is in sight. “ Russia is 
too strong; then let us combine against her!” But 
Russia grows weak. “Then Germany is too strong, let 
us isolate her.” “And then England is seeking a two- 
power navy — has it, says she means to keep it!” It 
is ridiculous, You never can have a physical balance of 
power, because life is nevor static. You are up against 
the universe in this mad attempt. The balance of power 
is with the nation that has the greatest moral conscious- 
ness most equally divided among its people, and not with 
the greatest battleships or the largest legions. The third 
end is a share in trade. Is the talk about a share true? 
You go to war to keep the open door, and the minute 
you get inside you slam it to keep all other people out. 
That is what Germany does, what Japan did, and what 
any nation is likely to do with the trade it wins by war. 
In the meantime, the plainest lesson of economics is re- 
jected, that if I wish to trade with a man I must at least 
allow him something to trade with, and treat him fairly. 
The richer my customers, the more they can buy from me. 

Most of all do we laugh at the means proposed to se- 
cure these great ends! It is all very well to cry out to 
the general public to pay its money to “Be ready!” 
But the verdict of history is that few bodies of men have 
ever been so unready as the general staff of armies, or 
the naval boards. What agonies of unreadiness we had 
in the Spanish-American war! And France in 1870, and 
Russia just lately! What ordinary civilian could think 


out a more preposterous mode of selecting leaders in war 
than the mode until recently in vogue in England, the 
purchase of commissions? 
with undying uniformity, “ Spend money, 


Our military advisers cry 
” and we listen 
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to them and spend eight or nine million dollars for a 
battleship that will take three years to build and last ten 
years when built. If the development of “improve- 
ments” goes on at the rate it has lately, probably the 
ship will not be worth anything at the end of six years. 
There is a specimen of egregious folly to be exhibited all 
over the world. And with all the endless treasure spent, 
are we any safer than before? What stupidities there 
are wherever you look! Tradition is stronger in the 
military life than in theological life. At least the doctors 
of theology attack one another’s position, but in the mili- 
tary life everything must be quiet, sud rosa: “ We must 
keep a bold front, you know!” And yet these very men 
did not know enough to break up solid battalions when 
going through an unknown hostile country till their men 
had been slaughtered by the hundred. When meu are 
led to slaughter in dense masses because they have 
laways moved so,—have worn impossible clothing, as 
tightly laced as a fashionable woman, when they were to 
wrestle for their lives, — have used impossible weapons; 
and eaten impossible food, is it not time for an ordinary 
layman to ask a few questions? I think if an ordinary 
minister were to lead troops into battle, fear, if nothing 
else, would make him cast aside shining buttons and glit- 
tering swords as marks for the enemy, and he would take 
advantage of cover. 

And what is the result on character when we listen to 
these philosophers? Take the one nation in Europe 
where militarism is supreme, and can we say that the 
military character is the character we wish to perpetuate ? 
Do we not know that the divine right of might infects 
the military class till it reaches the lowest ranks when 
the civilian who pays the bills is crowded off the side- 
walk into the gutter? And, lest I should be deemed 
prejudiced, let me recite to you the morality that is put 
into English soldiers’ mouths by the laureate who has 
sung their worth, and glorified war as no one has done 
in our generation. Mr. Kipling makes Tommy Atkins 
sing in Mandalay : 

‘‘Ship me somewheres East of Suez, where the best is like 
the worst, 

Where there aren’t no Ten Commandents, an’ a man can 

raise a thirst.” 

And to come to our own land, can we safely affirm 
that when the nation is listening to the philosophy of 
war, in an acquiescent mood, it is at its best? Do not the 
busy, mischievous people, whom Bacon long ago likened 
to vermin, then come out of holes and corners to the 
front? Rome fell because it poured out its best blood 
for centuries, and left its poorer stock to survive, and 
ages have hardly sufficed to bring Italy again to her 
place in human society. And this is the story of war 
everywhere. The problems of peace are hard enough 
without the interjection of the peccant humors of war. 
Shall we not refuse to be led by blind leaders? It may 
be well even for civilians to tinker with these matters a 
little. 


> 


So far as we are able to gather from the information 
that has come to us, Peace Sunday this season (the 20th 
of December) was the greatest Peace Day which the 
Christian Church has ever kept. Many thousands of 
sermons and addresses were delivered in the churches of 
this country, and also in England and elsewhere. 
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The Peace Society of the City 
of New York. 
Notes of their Plans and Work. 
Arrangements have been made for the Peace Society 
of the city of New York to use a page, more or less, of 
the ApvocaTe of Pracr each month. The Society is 
the largest and most important of the local societies in 


the country. It has now about four hundred enrollment 


and a vigorous campaign for new members is to be made 


this winter. The field of its labors, Greater New York, is 
one of unparalleled importance. With Andrew Carnegie 
as president and Prof. Samuel T,. Dutton as secretary, 
and a strong body of helpers among the clergy, business 
men, educators, etc., of the city, the Society may well 
plan for and reasonably expect large results from its 
efforts. The following notes have been sent us for our 
January issue : 


The Peace Society of the City of New York has re- 
cently taken some important steps toward the enlarge- 
ment and more vigorous prosecution of its work. It is 
felt by the officers of the society that the metropolitan 
city of the United States should have a Peace Society 
so strong in numbers, influence and working ability that 
it can accomplish practical results. As a first step to- 
ward the new departure the society has secured Rev. 
William H. Short of Minnesota as executive secretary. 
Mr. Short has had ten years of successful experience in 
organizing and developing church work in the West, and 
by reason of his education and earnestness of purpose is 
believed to be well qualified for this post. Prof. Samuel 
T. Dutton will continue to act as secretary of the Society. 


A new and attractive office has been opened in the 
Columbia Bank Building, 507 Fifth Avenue, just above 
Forty-Second Street. All the work of the society will 
have its headquarters here, and probably no place in New 
York is more central or more easy of access. 


Steps are being taken to affiliate with the New York 
Society such local organizations as have kindred purposes 
and whose coéperation will make for unity and efficiency 
in prosecuting the cause of peace. The Japan Society, 
organized about three years since, of which Gen. Stewart 
L. Woodford is president, has already voted to affiliate. 
The newly formed Scandinavian American Society, whose 
president is Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, intends to take 
similar action. Several other organizations are expected 
to follow. 


The special work of the winter will be to organize 
several strong committees, the most important of which 
is to be one on Ways and Means, upon which it is ex- 
pected there will be a strong representation of men of 
commerce and industry. The committees on Educational 
Work in Schools and Colleges are to be reorganized with 
a view to more active work. Many meetings will be held 
during the winter with a view to informing the public at 
large concerning the peace movement and to increasing 
the membership of the society. 


To inaugurate this general plan, the membership of 
the Society was invited to meet at the Pilgrim Congre- 
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gational Church on the evening of Peace Sunday, Decem- 
ber 20th, to take part in a service at which Dr. Booker 
T. Washington was the chief speaker. The church was 
crowded. Mr. Carnegie, the president of the Society, 
had planned to preside and make an address. His pres- 
ence was prevented at the last moment by a summons 
to Washington, and Chancellor Henry M. MacCracken of 
New York University, a vice-president of the Society and 
the first exchange professor from America to the Univer- 
sity at Copenhagen, took his place. 


Dr. Washington in an interesting way traced the con- 
nection between war and slavery. American slavery, 
he said, came about principally because of the intertribal 
wars among the blacks in Africa. The white men of the 
North, indeed, had a share of the responsibility in that 
traders from Rhode Island and Massachusetts brought 
them over in their ships. The men of the South were 
also an essential factor in that they bought the slaves 
and embraced the institution of slavery. But most of 
the blacks who were brought as slaves to America were 
slaves before they came, the slaves of other black men 
who, by means of the prisoners taken in their incessant 
wars, made themselves among the largest slaveholders of 
history. The thesis underlying the whole address was 
that real and lasting peace can come only when there is 
a sentiment of brotherhood which makes no account of 
such externalities as nation, color and creed. 


An interesting event of the evening was when the 
pastor of the entertaining church, Rev. Frederick Lynch, 
recalling the opinion of a noted French art critic ex- 
pressed last summer to the effect that the three greatest 
painters America has thus far produced were Whistler, 
Sargent and Tanner, called upon Mr. Frederick Tanner, 
who was in the audience, to rise so that the people pres- 
ent might see together the two greatest Americans of 
the black race. 


In the closing address Mr. Lynch gave a summary of 
the events of the past year which are of importance as 
making for the greater unity, codperation and peace of 
the world. He found at least forty-eight such events, 
and left his hearers greatly hopeful that wars between 
civilized nations are about outgrown. 

Peace Sunday in New York was memorable for the 
number of events which tended to make the day influ- 
ential in the direction of international goodwill. At a 
remarkable dinner of the Lotus Club, the evening before, 
Baron Takahira, the Japanese ambassador, and others, 
spoke words of friendship, and the ambassador was 
highly felicitated because of the great work he has re- 
cently accomplished in bringing about an agreement with 
the United States for permanent peace. 

Prof. Samuel T. Dutton, the secretary, devoted the 
whole day to the peace cause, especially in its social 
aspects. At 12.30 he addressed the good citizenship 
class of the Church of the Messiah, a class consisting of 
about one hundred men and women. Several persons 
present expressed their determination to join the New 
York Peace Society. In the afternoon came a reception 
given by Consul General Midzuno at his residence, where 
a good number of friends, especially members of the 
Japan Society, were invited to meet Baron Takahira. 
In the evening was a most enjoyable dinner at the Hotel 
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Astor at which the Consul General entertained about 
twenty friends, most of whom are prominent Japanese 
of New York. The dinner was given especially in honor 
of Mr. Lindsay Russell, who was instrumental in organ- 
izing the Japan Society. The growth of this Society, 
now having three hundred and fifty members, has been 
remarkable, and as it is now affiliated with the New York 
Peace Society it will be a powerful adjunct in the peace 
cause. There were addresses by Baron Takahira, Mr. 
Russell and others, Professor Dutton writes that he had 


the pleasure of sitting by the ambassador and hearing 
from him many things touching recent events which were 
full of illumination and encouragement. 

While the above mentioned dinner was in progress, an 
immense meeting was being held at the Pilgrim Church. 





A Hymn of Peace, 
BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


Breath of the Lord that moved of old 
Through chaos of the quickening earth, 

Till the wide heavens in light unrolled, 
And sun and star and flower had birth, 


Breathe on this warring world of men, 
To bid its strife and tumult cease; 
Till stars of morning sing again, 
With Sons of God, the Song of Peace. 


Still on the waters broods Thy power; 
Through all our discords echoes still 

The music of that later hour, 
** Peace on the earth! in Heaven goodwill!” 


Teach Thou our hearts that nobler song 
Of nobler souls by truth set free, 
Till the full chorus, sweet and strong, 
From Thy glad earth goes up to Thee. 
— From the Congregationalist. 


New Books. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A New Eneianp Epucatror — 
1838-1908. By William A. Mowry, LL.D. 292 pages. 
Price, $1.50 net. Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co. 


Here is a case where a man has put himself into his 
book, for Dr. Mowry is quite as much there as if he were 
talking with us in the freedom of intimate companionship. 
His friends will always know where to go when they 
want to come once more under the charm of his robust, 
winning personality. They will also find here some ex- 
cellent pictures of him taken at different ages. Although 
not strictly an autobiography, the book is, as the author 
says, reminiscent, biographical and historical. It is above 
all else delightfully informing. In telling his story Dr. 
Mowry illustrates the moral and intellectual conditions 
which surrounded the farm life of two generations ago and 
the district school of the forties and fifties. He takes the 
reader through Phillips Andover Academy in the days 
of the celebrated Dr. Samuel H. Taylor, through Brown 
University when it was under the presidency of Francis 
Wayland, and through the Civil War, especially that 
part of it when recruits came slowly to the front. He 
takes the reader through the changing pkases of educa- 
tional life from the day when the author became teacher 
in a country school, a master in the Providence High 
School, one of the proprietors of the thriving English 
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and Classical School in Providence, managing editor of 
the Journal of Education, and publisher of other impor- 
tant educational magazines, till he became a member of 
the Boston school board, superintendent of schools at 
Salem, lecturer on educational and historical subjects, 
president of the Summer Institute at Martha’s Vineyard, 
and the holder of other important offices. In connection 
with the various positions which he has filled, Dr. Mowry 
takes up and discusses luminously the pedagogical prob- 
lems of the time, teachers’ institutes, methods of teaching, 
reforms in the curriculum, even the improvements in the 
construction of schoolrooms and furniture. He concludes 
with chapters entitled “ Educators I Have Known ” and 
“ Progress of Education.” It would be a pleasure, were 
there space, to quote passages from the work to show 
readers something of its reasoning, its helpful criticisms, 
its suggestiveness, its breadth of view, or to cite the im- 
portant changes in the school curriculum for which Dr. 
Mowry himself is in part or wholly responsible, particu- 
larly in connection with his work as member of the 
Boston school board and superintendent of schools at 
Salem. But this pleasure must be reserved for the reader 
himself. The book is optimistic. It is full of encourage- 
ment for men and women of ideas who want to get things 
done, and really can get them done, if they will only 
advocate them wisely and persistently. It leaves one 
with a feeling, a most grateful feeling, that there have 
been in the past, as there are to-day, great opportunities 
for one to become an edacated man in America, if only 
he uses good sense and chooses the right kind of school 
and college. 


West Vireinta University Strupigs tN AMERICAN 
History. Series 1. Diplomatic History. Nos. 2 and 
3. “The Alaska Purchase and Americo-Canadian Rela- 
tions.” By James Morton Callahan. Paper, 44 pages, 
Price, 50 cents. 


“The Alaska Purchase and Americo-Canadian Rela- 
tions” is in the same series with “ Russo-American Rela- 
tions during the Civil War,” by Mr. Callahan. It shows 
that the interest of Americans in the trade of the Pacific 
and on the west coast began with the birth of the nation, 
and that the purchase of Alaska was a logical consequence 
of the policy of expansion dating from the Louisiana 
Purchase. It speaks of the kind feelings which from the 
first Russia has entertained towards the United States, 
which have made intercourse between the two govern- 
ments easy. It also explains that Russia’s motive in the 
encouragement of American expansion was partly selfish, 
as Russia hoped that every territorial increase or commer- 
cial advantage secured by this country would hinder the 
development of Great Britain. Alaska was purchased, 
after about twenty years of quiet, intermittent agitation, 
for $7,200,000, which means that 369,529,000 acres of 
surface came to us from a friendly power for about two 
cents an acre. With the purchase went the Aleutian 
Islands, that broken half circle of land, which, enclosing 
the Behring Sea, extends across the Pacific, almost unit- 
ing us with Asia. In dealing with the relations between 
Canada and the United States the author connects the 
proposition for annexation, then a topic of popular dis- 
cussion, with Russia’s interest in the development of 
America at the expense of England. Before the Alabama 
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claims were settled it was proposed that Canada be ceded 
to the United States in lieu of a cash payment. Russia 
expected America to press her claims and so hinder Eng- 
land at a time when the two rivals were likely to go to 
war, but was disappointed. The rest of the study deals 
with the federation of the Dominion of Canada and with 
questions of a purely American character between Canada 
and the United States. Mr. Callahan has made an inter- 
esting chapter of a side of the international life of 
America which is quite apart from the ordinary range of 
historical topics. His clear, coherent narrative shows a 
mastery of facts. He has special aptitude for dealing 
with diplomatic subjects. 

Tue Acquisition OF PoriTicaL, SociaAL anv In- 
pusTRIAL Ricguts oF Man 1x America. By John 
Bach McMaster, Professor of American History at the 
University of Pennsylvania. Sold by Charles Orr, 
Director of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. Price, $1.00. 
123 pages. 

When our ancestors found that petitions made to 
England on conservative lines had failed, they based 
their claim of independence on natural and inalienable 
rights, such as the equality of all men, the right to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. But when they 


had won their independence and came to make their 
State constitutions and statutes, they perpetuated some 
of the old ideas which, from the theoretical standpoint, 
they would have gladly cast aside, but which, having 


inherited with British institutions, they could not at once 
abolish. These natural rights had to be won for the 
after generations of American people by brave and per- 
sistent agitation. In some States it was years before 
Hebrews, Atheists and Catholics began to be treated 
like Protestant Christians at the polls, before a property 
qualification for voting or for holding office was abol- 
ished, before imprisonment for debt was given up, be- 
fore the hours of labor were shortened, before even the 
blessing of the public school system was put into effect- 
ive operation. As t’rofessor McMaster points out, our 
fathers were in no sense “disorganizers” or “ anarch- 
ists,” but they moved slowly, waiting for an opportunity 
to do things “ decently and in order.” So the rights of 
man were steadily extended. The story of these changes 
from 1776 to about 1850 is told in a clear, flowing nar- 
rative, which is divided into three lectures. These lec- 
tures were given by Professor McMaster at the Western 
Reserve University a few years ago under the auspices 
of the Western Reserve Chapter of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, and were afterward privately 
printed in attractive form. There are only a few copies 
of the book left. 

An InrropucTion TO THE History oF MopErn 
Evrore. By Archibald Weir, M. A. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 340 pages. 


Mr. Weir’s introduction is not a narrative nor a hand- 
book of facts, neither is it a primer which presents a 
complicated subject in a way that a beginner can easily 
understand it; it is a reasoned review of the events and 
tendencies of modern European history. Its broad range 
of subjects implies considerable scholarship on the part 
of the reader. It ought to be a good guide for teachers 
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of history who are free to go beyond the conventional 
range of topics in their teaching, and it is one of the 
purposes of the book to be such a guide. Mr. Weir puts 
together the facts that relate to the development of 
literature, education, religion, government, political, eco- 
nomic and social reform, science and philosophy within 
the past hundred and fifty years. All the great move- 
ments and many of the great personalities of this period 
are sketched briefly and with discrimination. The chief 
countries of Europe are dealt with, and England is 
covered fully. The last chapter of the book, “ Resultant 
Ideas and Tendencies,” isa summary. In this chapter 
he discusses progress. He gives a chronological table of 
events from 1670 to 1829, together with a list of im- 
portant books on his subject, some of which are in 
French and German. 


Tue Justice or THE Mextcan War. By Charles 
A. Owen, M. A. (Yale.) Formerly of Staff Fourth 
Division, Second Corps, Army of the Potomac. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 276 pages. Price, $1.25 
net. 


For many years the Mexican War has been practically 
universally condemned as a great national sin and wrong 
on the part of our country against Mexico. This book 
is an attempt “to vindicate the justice of that war, to 
acquit the United States, as a nation, of the most serious, 
if not the only, charge ever laid against her honor, and 
to remove the cloud from her just title to her largest 
possession.” The author takes issue with the conclusions 
of many prominent historians about this war, and under- 
takes to show that they have followed a bad method in 
the writing of this part of the history of our country. 
It must be confessed that he has made, in many respects, 
an interesting book. He takes the reader over the stirring 
events of that decade, and makes use of every possible 
incident and turn of affairs to support his contention that 
our government was justified in its attack upon Mexico 
and in taking from her so large a portion of her territory. 
But his writing reads much more like the special pleading 
of a lawyer than like the work of an impartial historian. 
In order to come to any just conclusion as to the merits 
of the position which he takes, his work should be read 
alongside of Judge William Jay’s “ Review of the Mexi- 
can War” and other similar writings of men who were 
in a position, at the time of the war or just after it, to 
understand the workings of the selfish and designing 
spirit which has always been considered to have been at 
the root of the war, whatever superficial occurrences may 
have brought on actual hostilities. The judgment of his- 
tory is against Mr. Owen, and it is not likely that he will 
be able to change it. But his book will well repay a 
most careful reading. 

Daysreak IN Turkey. By James L. Barton, D.D., 
Secretary of the American Board. Boston: The Pil- 
grim Press. 287 pages. 

The purpose of this unusually instructive and interest- 
ing book, all of which, except the final chapter, was 
written before the revolution of the 24th of July, 1908, 
can best be told in the author’s own words: “The pur- 
pose from the beginning has been briefly and clearly to 
set forth the various historical, religious, racial, material, 
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and national questions having so vital a bearing upon all 
Turkish matters, and which now reveal the forces that 
have had so much to do in changing Turkey from an 
absolute monarchy into a constitutional and representa- 
tive government. Keformations have never come by 
accident, and this moral and political revolution in Tur- 
key, the most sweeping of all, is no exception.” Those 
wishing to study the present extraordinary revolution in 
the government of the Turkish Empire and its. antece- 
dents and causes could not begin with a better book than 
this. Dr. Barton, a scholarly and painstaking writer, 
whose style is simple, direct, and forceful, spent a num- 
ber of years in the mission field in Turkey, and speaks 
from much personal observation and knowledge. 
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2142 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley 238 Douglas Bidg., Los Angeles. 
Send to any address above for Agency Manual free. 





NEW ENGLAND SANITARIUM, 
MELROSE, MASS. 


In Middlesex Fells, a beautiful park of 3,500 acres, seven miles from 


Boston, an ideal home for invalids. Circular sent free. References, 


Everett O. Fisk, Boston; Roswell S. Douglass, Brookline. 


NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS 


An important factor in peace negotiations 


Count Witte, Russian Peace Commissioner, and Baron Kaneko, Japan” 
secret representative in America, were kept posted through newspaper 
clippings furnished by the Argus Press Clipping Bureau. 


What Interests You 


Can be supplied from American and foreign publications to your entire 
Satisfaction. Any topic, any name, 
Terms: $5 per hundred, $35 per 1,000 clippings. 
ARGUS PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
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International Arbitration and Peace Lecture Bureau, 
31 Beacon Street, “cston. 


The following persons may be secured to give lec- 
tures, club talks and addresses before public meetings, 
churches, schools and other organizations, on interna- 
tional arbitration and peace. Those wishing their 
services should communicate directly with them as to 
dates and terms. 

Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 405 Marlboro St., Boston. 

Rev. A. Eugene Bartlett, 6914 Washington Boulevard, Chicago. 
Rev. Charles E. Beals, 31 Beacon St., Boston. 

Raymond L. Bridgman, State House, Boston. 

E. Howard Brown, New Sharon, Iowa. 


~ W. C. Dennis, State Department, Washington. 


Rev. Charles F. Dole, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Miss Anna B. Eckstein, 30 Newbury Street, Boston. 

Rev. Bradley Gilman, Canton Corner, Mass. 

Hamilton Holt, 130 Fulton Street, New York. 

Rev. William G. Hubbard, Goldsboro, N. C. 

Edwin D. Mead, 20 Beacon St., Boston. 

Lucia Ames Mead, 39 Newbury St., Boston. 

Dr. Ernst Richard, Columbia University, New York. 

Dr. Sylvester F. Scovel, Wooster University, Wooster, Ohio. 
Dr. Homer B. Sprague, 809 Grand View, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, 31 Beacon St., Boston. 

Rev. James L. Tryon, 31 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Branches and Auxiliaries of the American Peace 
Society. 


BRANCHES. 
THE PEACE SOCIETY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
414 Severance Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Dr. William V. Coffin, President. 
Robert C. Root, Secretary. 
UTrau PEACE SCCIETY, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Gov. John C. Cutler, President. 
J. M. Sjodahl, Secretary. 
New York ITALIAN PEACE SOCIETY, 
Hon. A. Zucca, President. 
Giovani Daniele, Secretary. 
2039 First Ave., New York. 


AUXILIARIES. 
t CHICAGO PEACE SOCIETY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
H. W. Thomas, D. D., President. 
° . ° ° ° Secretary, 
CONNECTICUT PEACE SOCIETY, 
Hartford, Conn. 
Arthur Deerin Call, President. 
. ° . . Secretary, 
: KANSAS STATE PEACE SOCIETY, 
Wichita, Kansas. 
Prof. W. P. Trueblood, President. 
Orman Emery, Secretary. 
YorkK GERMAN-AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, 
New York, N. Y. 
Dr. Ernst Richard, President, 
12 West 103d Street. 
Theodor Meyer, Secretary, 444 Broome St. 
Henry “cldman, Treasurer, 2835 Third Ave. 
ARBITRATION AND PEACE SOCIETY OF CINCINNATI, 
First National Bank Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
William Christie Herron, President. 
E. D. Lyon, Secretary. 
TeExAS STATE PEACE SOCIETY, 
Waco, Texas. 
Dr. S. P. Brooks, President. 
John K. Strecker, Jr., Secretary. 
INTERCOLLEGIATE PEACE ASSOCIATION 
Prof. Elbert Russell, President, 
Richmond, Ind. 
George Fulk, Secretary, 
Cerro Gordo, Ill. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ AmERI- 
cAN PEACE SOCIETY.” 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
war is contrary to the spirit of Christianity and of all true 
religion and morality, shall have for its object to illustrate the 
inconsistency of war with this spirit, to show its baleful 
influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to devise 
means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 

Art. III. All persons desirous of promoting peace on 
earth and goodwill towards men may become members of 
this society. 

Art. IV. Every annual member of the Society shall pay a 
yearly contribution of one dollar; the payment of five dollars 
a year shall constitute one a sustaining member ; the payment 
of twenty-five dollars at one time shall constitute any person 
a life member. 

Art. V. Branch Societies shall be formed on the following 
basis: The members of the Branch Societies shall be members 
of the American Peace Society. The membership fee in Branch 
Societies shall be one dollar a year. One-half of the member- 
ship fee in the Branch Societies shall be paid to the American 
Peace Society, in return for which the ADVOCATE OF PEACE 
shall be furnished to the members of the Branch Societies. 

Art. VI. The Presidents of the State Branch Societies shall 
be ex-officiis Vice-Presidents of the American Peace Society. 

ArT. VII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not more than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of tle executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Art. VIII. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at 
such time <nd place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to 
receive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, 
and transact such other business as may come before them. 

Art. IX. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 


Publications of the American Peace Society. 


The Teaching of History in the Public Schools with 
Reference to War and Peace.— Report of a Commitiee 
of three appointed by the American Peace Society. Of 
special interest to teachers. 28 pages. Price 5 cts. each. 
$3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Tolstoy’s Letter on the Russo-Japanese War.—48 pages 
and cover. Price, postpaid, 10 cts. 

War Unnecessary and Unchristian.—By Augustine Jones, LL. 
B. Third edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each, $3.00 per hundred. 

Freedom of Commerce in Time of War. —By James L. Tryon. 
With a letter by Judge L. E. Chamberlain, President of 
Massachusetts State Board of Trade. 8 pages. $1.50 per 
hundred. 

Economic Facts for Practical People.— By Lucia Ames 
Mead. Price 75 cts. per hundred. 

The Limitation of Armaments.— The Position of the United 
States at the Hague Conference. By Edwin D. Mead. 28 
pages. Price 5 cts. percopy. $3.00 per hundred. 


Passive Resistance — Jesus’ Method of Government. — By 
Algernon S. Crapsey. 12 pages and cover. 5 cts, each; 
$3.00 per hundred, net. 

A Primer of the Peace Movement. — By Lucia Ames Mead. 
A valuable compendium of statistics, arguments, facts, 
etc., 26 pages. Price 5 cts.; $3 per hundred. 

A Solemn Review of the Custom of War. — By Noah Wor- 
cester, D. D. A reprint of the pamphlet first published 
in 1814. 24 pages. Price 5 cts.; $3 per hundred. 

Dymond’s Essay on War.— With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 5 cts. for postage. 

War from the Christian Point of View.— By Ernest How- 
ardCrosby. Revisededition. $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Case for Limitation of Armaments. — By Benjamin F. 
Trueblood. Reprinted from the American Journal «f In- 
ternational Law. 16 pages. 5 cents each; $3 per hundred. 

History of the American Peace Society and its Work. — 
16 pages. Price 5 cts. per copy. 

The Absurdities of Militarism.— By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
12 pages. Price $1.50 per hundred. Third edition. 

An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe.— 
By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price 6 cts., or $3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Interparliamentary Union and its Work. — By Rev. J. 
L. Tryon. 8 pages. 3 cts. each, $1.50 per hundred. 

A Periodic Congress of the Nations, with list of Congresses 
held.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 12 pages. 5 
cts. each. $2.50 per hundred. 

The Cost of War.—Giving approximate loss in men, in money, 
in destruction of property, and in indirect economic waste. 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 16 pages. 5 cts. per 
copy. $2.50 per hundred. 

International Arbitration at the Opening of the Twentieth 
Century.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 20 pages. 
Price 5 cts. each. $2.50 per hundred, postpaid. 

Perpetual Peace. — By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Ben- 

. jamin F. Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 

The Arbitrations of the United States. — By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5cts. each. $2.50 per hundred. 

The War System; Its History, Tendency, and Character, in 
the Light of Civilization and Religion. — By Rev. Reuven 
Thomas, D.D. New edition. Price 10 cts., prepaid. 

Report of the National Peace Congress. — Held in New York, 
April, 1907. 478 pages. Price, paper, 75 cts.; cloth, $1.50; 
postpaid. 

Military Drill in Schools. — By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
8 pages. Price 2 cts., or $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 
William Penn’s Holy Experiment in Civil Government. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 pages with cover. 

5 cts. each, or $3.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 

How the Sunday Schools May Aid the Peace Movement. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 4 pages. Price 40 cts. per 
hundred, postpaid. 

A Battle, as it appeared to an Eye-witness. — By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leafiet No. 1. 20 cts. per hundred. 
The Cherry Festival of Naumburg. — Letter Leaflet No. 4. 

Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Washington’s Anti-militarism. — Letter Leaflet No. 6. 
4 pages. Price 35 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Coals of Fire.—By Willis R. Hotchkiss, of the Friends’ 
Africa Industrial Mission. Letter Leaflet No. 7. Price 
80 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

The Christ of the Andes.—8 pages. 
per hundred, postpaid. 

The First Hague Conference and its Results.—8 pages. 2 
cts. each, $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 

Hymns for Peace Meetings.—6 pages. 5 cts. each. 
per dozen. 

Some Fallacies of Militarism. — By Rev. Charles E. Jeffer- 
son, D. D. 8 pages. Price $1.25 per hundred. 

Teaching Patriotism and Justice. — By Lucia Ames Mead. 
Price $2 00 per hundred. 

Is Japan a Menace to the United States? By Rev. J. H. 
DeForest, thirty-three years a missionary in Japan. 12 
pages. $2.00 per hundred, 

War Facts — Peace Facts.— 2 pages. Valuable for distribu- 
tion at public meetings. 75 cts. per hundred. 


Illustrated. $1.00 


35 cts. 
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A NONTHLY JOURNAL OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL PEACE MOVEMENT. 
Price, One Dollar a Year. In Clubs of 
ten or more, 50 Cents a Year. 
PUBLISHED BY 


The American Peace Society, 
31 Beacon Street, Boston. 


PEACE PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE BY THE 


American Peace Society. 


Prices Include Postage. 


LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By 
the Baroness von Suttner. Au- 
thorized English translation by T. 
Holmes. New edition, cloth, 65 cts. 


SUMNER’S ADDRESSES ON 
WAR. Tue True GRANDEUR OF 
Nations, THz War SystTEmM OF 
THE CoMMONWEALTH OF NaTIONS, 
and Tur Due. BETWEEN FRANCE 
AND GERMANY: The three in one 
volume. Price, 65 cts. 


THE PEACE CONFERENCE AT 
THE HAGUE. By Frederick 
W. Holls, Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Commission to the Hague 
Conference. 572 pages, octavo. 
Price, $2.25. 


CHANNING’S DISCOURSES ON 
WAR. Containing Dr. Channing’s 
Addresses on War, with extracts 
from discourses and letters on the 
subject. Price, 65 cts. 


ARBITRATION AND THE 
HAGUE COURT. By Hon. John 
W. Foster. A concise manual of 
the chief features of the arbitra- 
tion movement. Price, $1.00. 


INTERNATIONAL TRIBU- 
NALS: A collection of the Schemes 
which have been proposed. Adds 
a long list of instances of interna- 
tional settlements by arbitral courts 
and commissions. By W. Evans 
Darby, LL.D. Cloth, over 900 
pages. Price, $3.50. 


THE ETHICS OF FORCE. By 
H. E. Warner. Price, 60 cts. 


THE NEWER IDEALS OF 
PEACE. By Jane Addams. 
Price, $1.25. 


THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


THE TWO HAGUE CONFER- 
By William I. Hull, 
Professor of History in Swarth- 
Price, 
$1.65 A fine account of the work 
and results of the two Conferences. 


THE FUTURE OF WAR. By 
John de Bloch. Preface by W. T. 
Stead. The sixth volume of Mr. 
Bloch’s great work on “ The Future 
of War,” containing all his proposi- 
tions, summaries of arguments, and 


ENCES. 


more College. 516 pages. 


conclusions. Price, 65 cts. 


THE FEDERATION OF 
blood. Third Edition. 


chapters. 227 pages. Price, 75 cts. 


A LEAGUE OF PEACE. 
Andrew Carnegie. 


of St. Andrews the 17th of Octo- 
ber, 1905. 47 pages. Price, 10 cts. 


THE HUMAN 
David Starr Jordan. Cloth. $1.00. 


TOLSTOY AND HIS MESSAGE. 
By Ernest Howard Crosby. Cloth. 
Price, 50 cts. 


THE MORAL DAMAGE OF 
WAR. By Rev. Walter Walsh. 
Revised Edition. A powerful ar- 
raignment of war from the moral 
point of view. Fresh, vigorous, 
courageous. 462 pages. 75 cts. 


THE ARBITER IN COUNCIL. 
A Compendium of Argument and 
Information on the Peace Move- 
ment, in the form of a Seven Days’ 
Discussion of a group of friends. 
567 pages. Price, $1.25. 


PATRIOTISM AND INTERNA- 
TIONALISM. 
Mead. A Manual for Teachers. 


Containing Material for Programs 
for the 18th of May, suggestions as 


to the teaching of history, etc. 
Price, 20 cts. 


TOLSTOY AS A SCHOOL- 
MASTER. By Ernest Howard 
Crosby. Cloth. Price, 50 cts. 


GARRISON THE NON- 
RESISTANT. By Ernest H. 
Crosby. Price, 50 cts. 


WORLD ORGANIZATION. By 


R. L. Bridgman. Price, 60 cts. 


THE 
WORLD. By Benjamin F. True- 
Two new 


By 
The Rectorial 
Address delivered by Mr. Carnegie 
to the students of the University 


HARVEST. By 


By Lucia Ames 


January, 1909. 


WAR INCONSISTENT WITH 
THE RELIGION OF JESUS 
CHRIST. By David L. Dodge. 
A reprint of the first two pamphlets 
published in this Country in the 
Interests of Peace. Price, 65 cts. 

THE LIMITATION OF ARMA- 
MENTS. By Senator d’Estour- 
nelles de Constant. Paper pre- 
sented to the Interparliamentary 
Conference at London, July, 1906. 
5 ets. to cover postage. 


REPORT OF THE NEW YORK 
NATIONAL PEACE CON- 
GRESS. 478 pages. Handsomely 
printed and illustrated. Paper, 75 
cts. Cloth, $1.50 


AMONG THE WORLD’S PEACE 
MAKERS. By Hayne Davis. An 
account of the Interparliamentary 
Union and its work, with sketches 
of eminent members of the Union. 
Price, cloth, $1. Paper, 75 cts. 


Report of the Thirteenth Universal 
Peace Congress.— Held at Boston in 
1904. 350 pages. A most valuable 
document for all peace workers and 
students of the cause. Price, 10 cts. 


The Results of the Second Hague Con- 
ference.— By Benjamin F Trueblood. 
8 pages. 3 cts. each. $1.25 per hundred. 


The Churches and the Peace Move- 
ment.— By Rev. James L. Tryon. 4 
pages. Price, 50 cts. per hundred. 

Limitation of Armaments. — By Baron 
d’Estournelles de Constant. Speech 
delivered in the French Senate, Decem- 
ber, 1907. 12 pages. $1.50 per hundred. 

Shall Any National Dispute be Reserved 
from Arbitration? —By Hon. J. H. Ral- 
ston. 8 pages. $1.00 per hundred. 

The Conditions of Peace Between the 
East and the West.—By J.H.DeForest, 
D.D. 16 pages. $2.50 per hundred. 

The Moral Damage of War to the 
School Child.— By Rev. Walter Walsh. 

_ 8 pages. 75 cts. per hundred. Ad te 
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